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TEACHERS, WHOSE HIGH PRIVILEGE 
IT IS TO PUT THEIR IMPRESS NOT ONLY 
ON THE PRESENT GENERATION, BUT 
ALSO ON THE GENERATIONS TO COME 
I DEDICATE THIS BOOK 



Preface 



MY first book on this subject, entitled "English 
Diction in Song and Speech/' published in 
191 2, was written originally for my classes in 
the New England Conservatory of Music, and, therefore, 
the greater proportion of illustrations and exercises contained 
therein are vocal. 

Since then I have found it advisable to deal with the two 
subjects of the speaking voice and the singing voice separately, 
as, in schools, the study of diction relates to speech only, and 
usually stops there. 

For the convenience, therefore, of Primary, Normal, and 
other Schools, I am offering in the present book a complete 
course of training for the speaking voice in a compact form, 
— based on the same principles as given in my first book, 
but developed more fully. 

Another reason for making a study of the language itself 
apart from singing is that the average student knows so little, 
at the start, of the correct sound of vowels, — of the right 
actions of the different articulations, — or of the need of 
flexibility of the speech organs, that only very slow progress 
in the training of the singing voice is possible in consequence 
of this lack of a proper foundation to build on. 

The present book, therefore, is intended also as a basic 
training for singers, to antedate that of my original textbook, 
"English Diction in Song and Speech." 

Let me add, that all that is theory, argument, and expo- 
sition of principles in this treatise on the speaking voice is 
addressed particularly to teachers and advanced students 
and not to the young people in Primary Schools. In training 
these, I hold that the first appeal should always be made to 
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the ear, and the latent faculty of distinguishing between fine 
shades of sound should be carefully cultivated and encouraged. 

This can best be accomplished by oral drill, and the abun- 
dant exercises in this book will more than suffice to make 
good speakers of them provided a good example in tone and 
accent is set by the instructors themselves. 

The conclusions reached by me regarding certain familiar 
defects in the voices that we hear in our daily intercourse 
are the result of both careful study and experiment, — not 
with the laryngoscope, but with the only instrumentality 
that can rightly inform us on a matter of sounds viz., the ear 
in oral demonstrations combined with a knowledge of the 
fundamental laws of voice production. 

As far back as in 1892, when my first book, "The Phi- 
losophy of Singing," was published, I had already voiced 
therein my conviction that vowels are properly "an integral 
part of tone and not a superstructure." Later on, in "My 
Voice and I " (published in 19 10), which treats of singing from 
a psychological standpoint, I urged that the tonal pitch and 
vowel should be mentally conceived as a unit of sound, and not 
as two distinct processes to be harmonized by the physical 
adjustments of the singer. 

Up to that time, my statements had not been sustained 
by scientific investigators, but now, in the light of modern 
science, I have acquired an authoritative basis for my theory 
which has emboldened me to incorporate it into a definite 
system for overcoming defects of voice that are at the present 
time becoming widely recognized, with the happy result that 
active steps are afoot toward reform. 

I have to thank Messrs. Scripture and Marage for their 
valuable contributions to science on the subject of Laryngeal 
Vowels. I am equally indebted to A. Melville Bell for his the- 
ory of articulating consonants with "the economic impulses of 
the pharynx, instead of the wasteful expulsions of breath from 
the chest" ("Essays and Postscripts on Elocution," 1886). 
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This method of articulating dovetails so exactly with 
vowels initiated in the larynx that it has been a delight to 
develop each theory after its kind, fitting the two together 
so as to form a complete whole which is thoroughly consistent 
with the psychology as well as the physiology of voice. 

Clara Kathleen Rogers 
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Technical Terms Explained 

The Larynx is the three-cornered cartilaginous box situated 
at the top of the windpipe, from which voice proceeds. 
It is known familiarly as "Adam's Apple.'' 

The Glottis is the aperture of the larynx which furnishes the 
first vibrations of vocal tone; its edges, which, when 
approximated, are set into vibration by the impulsion of 
breath from the lungs, are commonly called "the vocal 
cords." 

The Pharynx is -the space between the larynx and the nasal 
passage. 

The Hard Palate is the front part of the roof of the mouth, 
extending from the back of the upper front teeth nearly 
to the back of the mouth. 

The Soft Palate is the movable partition at the back of the 
mouth. When it is lowered and touches the tongue at 
the back it shuts ofif the pharynx from the mouth. 

The Uvula is the little V-shaped pendant in the middle of the 
soft palate. 

The Resonator is a series of air-chambers consisting of the 
throat, the nasal and head cavities, the mouth, and the 
ventricles. 

The Ventricles are two pouches situated just above the glottis; 
they can be closed or opened by the action of the ven- 
tricular bands, commonly known as "the false cords." 
Both the pouches and the false cords are important factors 
both for augmented resonance and valvular breath control. 

Fundamental Tone is that which is initiated in the larynx by 
the closed glottis, which resists and regulates the current 
of air from the lungs. 
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The Articulators are the tongue, lips, teeth, and the hard 

and soft palate. 
The Motor of Voice consists in the lungs and respiratory 

muscles, which are the diaphragm, the intercostal, and 

abdominal muscles. 
The Thorax is the chest. 
The Diaphragm is the floor of the chest, and the roof of the 

abdomen. 
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Key to Signs and Symbols 

The sign ( v ) placed over a letter, as exemplified in the follow- 
ing word — bird — signifies that it is not to 
be sounded. 
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( I ) stands for the separation of words in sentences. 

(^-^) stands for the union of words in sentences, and 
also for the glide from the fundamental to 
the superficial or vanishmg sound in compound 
vowels and diphthongs. 
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pin, it 

pique, machine 
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not, odd 
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move, who 
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son, won 
food, noon 
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mete, eve 
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good, book 
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event, depend 
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mute, use 
humane, unite 
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tub, us 
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fern, her 
there, where 
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rude, rumor 
pull, put 
purge, urn 
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Introductory. A Plea for the Special 
"Training of the Speaking Voice 

IT is interesting to note that the unfavorable comments 
on the peculiar characteristics of "the American Voice" 
emanate so largely from Americans. 

Many of these who have had the privilege of a lib- 
eral education and gentle breeding have, within the last 
decade, become painfully conscious of certain defects of voice 
and accent among their associates, which are disturbing to 
their sense of fitness. 

This may have come about through a more frequent inter- 
course with people of other nationalities, who do not share 
with them these peculiarities. 

Be that as it may, the present awakening and desire for 
some remedial agency is not only apparent but is to be hailed 
with respect, as one more strong indication of the fine progres- 
sive spirit for which, at heart, all good Americans have always 
stood. 

It is now a matter of every-day occurrence to hear mothers 
deplore the unpleasant voices and careless speech of their chil- 
dren. One is constantly plied with such questions as, "How 
do you suppose our young people get into such a shocking 
way of using their voices? Is there anything that we can 
do to remedy it? And if so, what? " 

It is time, therefore, for some one fitted for the task, to 
make a careful analysis of the different types of voices in 
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America, to trace their various defects to an immediate 
cause, and to define a practical course to be adopted in schools, 
by means of which the desired reform can be effected. 

What we need, to begin with, is to find answers to the 
following questions: 

What is, in its essence, the typical voice of Americans? 

Is it something peculiar to their construction? 

Is it an inherent quality that cannot be changed? 

I shall try to answer these questions categorically. 

First. The typical voice of Americans complained of is 
composed of spurious sounds, both falsely produced and 
misdirected. 

Second, There is nothing peculiar in the make-up of Ameri- 
cans to cause the unpleasing sound of their speaking voices. 
There are proportionally no more malformed, or otherwise 
defective, throats, noses, or mouths in America than in 
England or elsewhere. 

Third. There is nothing inherent, nothing that cannot 
be changed by taking the right measures. Americans who 
have taken some pains to cultivate their voices and enunciate 
clearly speak most beautifully; their diction may be compared 
favorably with that of any nation in the world. 

The next questions that present themselves are, — 

1. If there be no organic, or other inherent cause for so 
undesirable an effect, why does the American voice, as a 
specific type, exist at all? 

2. If the unmusical sounds of which it consists can be 
transmuted into sounds that are pleasing, why does the 
American voice persist? Why does it continue to hold its 
own in our enlightened and progressive twentieth century? 

The answers to these questions are : 

First. The existence of this typical voice is due primarily 
to the fact that only the few have ever had any proper train- 
ing in the use of the vocal organ, and therefore, the great 
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majority, in ignorance of what is right and what is wrong, 
have fallen into the habit of imitating the accents of their 
inferiors. 

The democratic spirit which brings together in our 
educational institutions all nationalities and all classes, — well- 
bred, underbred, and ill-bred — on an equal footing, affords 
ample opportunity for bad example, and will account easily 
for the perversion of vocal sounds which has gradually be- 
come a distinguishing feature among English-speaking people 
in America. 

Moreover, this same democratic spirit inhibits the as- 
sertion of any outward sign of superiority of one. class over 
another, which is an additional reason why a minority of well- 
born children have fallen into the habit of imitating the tone 
and vernacular of the underbred majority. 

In default, therefore, of the counteracting influence of 
proper training in the use of the voice and English Diction, 
the natural result has been obviously a constant leveling 
down, and it is precisely this "leveling down" that accounts 
for the extraordinary variety of unlovely sounds that greet 
our ears in families where one would least expect to hear 
them, and that are eliciting today such serious protests from 
so many right-thinking parents. 

The other question yet to be answered, is why, "in spite of 
the undeniable progressive spirit of Americans, and their frank 
recognition that the prevalent manner of speech is something 
that calls for reform, does this typical voice persist? " 

It persists because those who would improve their voices 
and safeguard their children from falling into the common 
habit, do not know how to set about it. 

The only answer to the despairing cry, "What can we do 
to prevent it? " is, "You can do nothing of yourselves and 
nothing can be done until all the schools unanimously take 
the matter seriously in hand.'' There can be no doubt that 
in all our primary schools a proper training in the use of the 
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voice, distinct and correct speech should form the basis 
of education. Biit unhappily in the majority of our schools 
little or no attention is paid to this most important of all 
important requirements. English grammar is taught, Eng- 
lish literature has likewise its place in school curriculums, but 
the way English should sound when it is spoken is, as a rule, 
with but very few exceptions, not even hinted at. Our 
young people are for the most part allowed to speak in 
whatever tone of voice they please, to dispense with as many 
vowels and consonants as they please, to run their words 
into each other in an inarticulate gabble, and to pronounce 
in a downright lawless way. 

More than one strong plea can be adduced for making 
the study of English Diction a fundamental part of education. 
There surely can be no better training of the perceptive 
faculties than that involved in the oral instruction of our 
mother-tongue. It is in itself a liberal education, in that it 
brings into play at every turn the analytical faculty excited 
almost unconsciously by the ear. It also helps to establish 
the much needed habit of paying close attention, a habit 
by no means inherent in young people, but which is actually 
one of their greatest assets in life when it ripens, as it invariably 
does, into power of concentration. 

It is also not to be ignored that the constant appeal to 
the ear involved in dissecting words and resolving them into 
phonetics quickens and develops the musical sense, opening 
up thereby a new world of aesthetic enjoyment which must 
add to the refining and beautifying of life. 

I am not in ignorance of the fact that elocution is taught 
in most of our schools and colleges to those who desire to 
make of it a special study; but what I am urging is not the 
study of elocution, as an extra* accomplishment, — a choice 
manner of speech adapted to a recitation, an oration, or to 
the drama, — but good plain speaking for every day to be 
taught to all alike whether they want it or not. I urge most 
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emphatically that such instruction be made obligatory and 
taken very seriously. This is all the more necessary on 
account of the strong tendency among certain classes of young 
Americans to object positively to speaking pure English on 
the score that they will be "laughed at by their folks at home'' ; 
that they will be regarded as "prigs," — jeered at for affec- 
tation. Things have indeed come to a pretty pass when our 
young people confess themselves ashamed or afraid to speak 
their mother-tongue correctly! 

As it is an undeniable fact that we get our strongest 
impressions of a person from the way he speaks, that 
therefore a handicap of prejudice must pursue through life 
those who discount themselves by vulgar accents, it is 
evident that a serious responsibility rests with the teacher, — 
a responsibility involving, as it does, the future career of 
the pupil. 

I do not hesitate to say that no one should be accepted 
by any board as a teacher in any grade who is without the 
proper equipment of good diction! Before a man can enter 
the army it is made a condition that his eyesight must be 
perfect and that he shall be sound in wind and limb. In 
the army of teachers there should be as strict a rule that each 
one shall be required to speak as befits a well-bred person. 
If such a condition were made and properly enforced all 
candidates for positions as school-teachers would find a way 
to fill the demands by making a special study of that which 
too long has been utterly neglected. It is to be remembered, 
however, that a large proportion of the teachers of the present 
day have also in their turn suffered from the adverse influ- 
ences above described, and that in the Normal Schools of 
their day they received no training calculated to combat the 
habits formed earlier in life. This is suflSicient excuse for 
any existing lapses on their part. Happily, there are, among 
the foremost of our Normal Schools, already some few who 
are making an earnest effort to produce a crop of teachers 
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who, by their good example, will inaugurate a new habit of 
speech in the rising generation. 

Such a new dispensation is indeed most ardently to be 
desired, for the community has to suffer in more ways than 
one from the effects of faulty diction. For instance, what 
happens when listening to a lecturer, an orator, a preacher, 
or to the reading of a report we hear only imperfectly? 
The brain is soon fatigued with trying to piece together the 
sense of fragments of sentences, our attention relaxes, our 
thoughts wander, the bad habit of not listening intelligently 
sets in, and we gradually lose our power of concentration. 
In this way also how much eloquence, how much that is 
vitally suggestive and informing is wasted, — thrown away 
simply because the speaker does not know how to convey his 
message to the hearer. 

Are we not losing our interest in the drama for the same 
reason? The modern reaction from the old-time measured 
recitation with its vocal poise and distinct enunciation has 
given place to what is little else than an inarticulate gabble, 
resulting in a sort of license of inefficiency for young actors, 
who, instead of acquiring the technique of making speech 
seem casual and offhand, when so required, take the ground 
that in order to seem natural they should speak after their 
habitually rapid and careless fashion. Let us draw a veil 
over the injustice done to the unfortunate playwright, whose 
only means of conveying his most salient thoughts is through 
his lines. 

Without any further plea for a fundamental training of 
the voice in speech, let us approach the practical side of the 
question by first diagnosing the existing defects in speech, 
and then pointing out a remedial course to be pursued. 

It is with this last purpose in view that I have prepared 
this book, and, in offering it to the public, I venture to hope 
that it will not fail in its mission. 



A Diagnosis of Some Peculiar Char^ 
acteristics in the Voices of Americans 

ONE distinguishing feature of the "American Voice" 
is its inadequacy as a means of expression. Ameri- 
cans use habitually only a pari of the organ with 
which nature has endowed them for vocal expression; — 
that part being the superficial, and not the fundamentaly 
element of voice. 

In order to make this statement mean anything to the 
average reader it is necessary to explain, at least in brief, 
approximately, something of the qualities of the vocal organ. 
The human voice possesses the combined qualities of a stringed 
and a wind instrument. It may be described — for our present 
purpose — as, in effect, something like a violin and a flute 
in one, although it is, in fact, a great deal more than that. 

The strings, represented by the vocal chords,^ furnish 
the fundamental vibrations and the pitch of tone, while the 
air chambers above the larynx, called "the resonator," supply 
the complementary qualities of that initial sound. 

No vocal sound is complete that does not, at least, com- 
bine these two qualities, although the one may be used 
without the other for specific purposes of expression. From 
this statement my readers will rightly infer that the two 
qualities of violin and flute can be produced independently 
of each other. 

^ The vibrations of violin strings do not actually occur in the same way as 
those of the vocal chords, the fundamental vibrations of which are not by friction, 
but by a series of alternating puffs, and contacts of their edges. 
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The fundamental tone, or violin quality, is the result of 
a current of air from the lungs forcing a passage through the 
vocal chords while these are approximated sufficiently to 
resist and combat its outward passage. 

If, however, the chords remain apart and the current of 
air passes through the aperture without hindrance, the result 
is the flute quality, — and it is precisely this "flute quality,'' 
bereft of fundamental tone, that is employed so largely by 
Americans. 

Such tone is inherently weak, colorless, and monotonous, 
and lacking altogether in any possibility of varied or dramatic 
expression like unto the flute to which it is properly compared. 
Meanwhile, in itself it is by no means necessarily unpleasant, 
but simply inadequate as a means of expression. 

The whole action of this sort of tone is confined to the 
mouth and pharynx, the nasal and head cavities. 

While it is true that the fundamental sound produced 
by the vibrated vocal chords is neither strbng nor musical 
until it becomes re-enforced and beautified in- the resonance 
chambers above the larynx, it is equally true that in the 
absence of that initial vibratory sound there is nothing for 
the resonator to intensify, — to beautify or to develop in 
any direction. 

It is, then, because of the inertness of the vocal chords, 
and consequent absence of resistance to the current of air 
from the lungs, that the American voice is incomplete^ and 
therefore tame, ineffective, and inexpressive. This effect of 
inadequacy is the primary cause of all the different types 
of the ^'American Voice," which, in sound, differ so widely 
one from the other. 

The aggressive, twangy, nasal, strident, and mumbled 
sounds are the result, indirectly, of the same inertia of the 
vocal chords which causes the weak, colorless, but inoffen- 
sive voices above described. The habit of employing the 
one sound rather than the other, depends on temperament. 
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disposition, and the degree of sensitiveness of the auditory 
nerve. 

Those of an energetic or nervous temperament, eager 
to assert themselves, bound to make themselves heard at 
any price, resort, instinctively, to their only means of render- 
ing audible sound that is inherently weak. This unguided 
effort takes the form of various contractions and squeezings 
in the pharynx; the most common form being a pressure 
of the tongue against the soft palate such as occurs in mak- 
ing the nasal sound of ng, as in hang. This action, in con- 
junction with certain other squeezings, provides a sort of 
instrument, resembling the vocal organ of the cat, which is 
in itself capable of loudness without any fundamental action 
of the vocal chords. Speech of this sort is not only unmusical, 
but indistinct, for, let it be understood that loudness is not 
distinctness of utterance, far from it; a noisy, strident voice 
absorbs or smothers the delicate sounds of the articulates 
instead of carrying them to the auditor, as voice rightly 
produced will do. 

This is very noticeable in listening to some of the recita- 
tions of school children at Comm^cement exercises. Their 
shrill voices — raised to a scream — smite the ear with the 
force of a catapult, while we find ourselves utterly unable 
to follow their text. 

Those who are lacking in nervous energy and the desire 
for self-assertion resign themselves to their weak and monot- 
onous voices, preferring tameness of expression and quasi- 
inaudibility to offending their own ears, as well as the ears 
of others, with cacophonous soimds. 

This type of voice lends itself very naturally to people 
of a listless, or of a timid nature, as it calls for no impulse 
that is either vital or emotional. It is the inevitable expres- 
sion, also, of the anaemic, the nervously exhausted, and the 
half-hearted. Unhappily, however, it is frequently adopted 
by those who do not come under any of these heads and who 
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would be quite capable of using their vocal organ in its 
entirety. In such cases the superficial tone of voice employed 
by them is really an instinctive protest against that of the 
aggressive and twangy type. With a fine sense of fitness, they 
would avoid the uncouth accents with which their ears are 
but too often greeted, but they do not know how. Total 
abstinence seems to them safer than temperance^ — it seems 
easier to dispense with voice than to reform it, which is, in 
effect, like amputating a limb to cure rheumatism. 

They mean well, however, so well, that it is a pity that 
with such good intentions their voices should suggest arti- 
ficiality, affectation, and un-real-ness, — a pose that often 
both conceals and belies their true personality. 

Happily, the existing inabilities that so perplex the many 
who have become sensitive to the ineffectiveness of their 
voices can be overcome when a proper understanding of 
the underlying cause is reached and followed up by pursuing 
the right course. So, no one who really desires to effect a 
change in tone or accent and is willing to take some pains to 
that end need despair. 

/ The Remedy Outlined for Existing Defects of 

Voice and Speech 

If the underlying cause of all the different types of the 
defective voices under discussion be the same, it follows that 
the remedy must also be the same. 

We have already explained that it is the absence of the 
proper fundamental vibrations which causes the weakness 
of voice resulting in all the variety of defects above cited. 

The remedy for this lies in overcoming the inertia of the 
vocal chords by proper exercises designed for that purpose. 
This involves a proper application of the vocal motor, — 
breath. The prevalent habit of withholding the breath, by 
conscious muscular control, and thus preventing it from 
forcing its way out invites inertia of the chords, which, when 
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not called upon to resist the natural current of air, remain in- 
active. Therefore, a new habit must be formed of not re- 
stricting the normal flow of breath by holding the breathing 
muscles. To accomplish this, exercises must be practised to 
relieve the excessive tension that has become habitual. 



Other Causes of Defective Speech and Their 

Remedy 

The whole question of speech, however, is by no means 
included in voice productions alone. We have to deal also 
with the pronunciation of vowels, the articulation of con- 
sonants, and the proper relation of these two elements to. 
the vocal tone itself. 

The common habit of deliberately forming vowels in 
the mouth independently of fundamental tone constitutes 
a part of the weakness and monotony of voice which we 
have likened to the limitations of the flute. In other words, 
mouthed vowels go naturally together with superficial or false 
tone, and thus we get the just impression that certain classes 
of Americans talk in their faces. 

It is necessary, then, to acquire the new habit of making 
the primary sound of all vowels in the fundamental tone by 
one single impulse. This will be further explained in another 
chapter. 

Another and most important element of correct speech 
is the power to make all articulations independent of vowels, 
inasmuch as they are inherently opposed to each other in 
action. 

The articulation of consonants is confined to the mouth, 
while all vocal sounds are, or ought to be, initiated in the 
larynx. Not only is their location distant one from the other, 
but their period is not the same, but sequent. Consonants 
and vowels cannot be sounded by one and the same impulse; 
a blundering attempt to do so is fatal to both sounds. Yet 
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there are many who, in ignorance both of the different func- 
tions of their speech organs and of the construction of words, 
do actually attempt it, and with deplorable results both to 
the effect of their speech on their hearers and to the organs 
themselves. The different parts, if unused to making the 
nimble movements required by the opposed action of vocals 
and articulates demanded by perfect speech, become inert, 
sluggish, and sometimes, even, atrophied. 

The best remedy for this is the diligent daily practise of 
all the different articulates as set forth in Chapter III. 

By means of such practise great flexibility of the tongue, 
lips, and pharyngeal muscles is assured, — a flexibility which 
will render the entire instrument of speech fit for all the -varied 
actions required of it. 

The effect of mispronounced vowels is also to be con- 
sidered. The average listener notices only the general effect 
of speech, and attributes all that is displeasing in it to the 
quality of the voice itself. The trained ear, however, de- 
tects that perverted vowels play also a part in the bad im- 
pression received. Such perversions as dag for dog^ thS't 
for thought^ siilf for selj^ dooty for duiy^ buyed for 6ird, hayoos 
for house ^ etc., give a taint to speech in the same way that 
an unsuitable condiment in an article of food gives it a bad 
flavor. Therefore the exact sound of each vowel should 
be learned, and mentally conceived before any sound is 
uttered. 

Another not infrequent lapse consists in eliding syllables. 
To hear sat'sfied, for satisfied, dis'peared for disa/>peared, 
etc., affords one more grievance to the purist and adds yet 
one more taint to speech. 

Thus, it will be seen that "American English" is in some 
wise answerable for what is commonly known as "the Ameri- 
can Voice." I have become convinced, however, that such 
lapses are due to lack of pliability of the speech organs which 
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makes it diflBiciilt to articulate quickly enough to ci(\f x^^Uv 
to every syllable in its turn. > . 

Our first task, therefore, is to acquire flexibility of V^^ 
tongue, lips, and pharyngeal muscles in order to render tnk^ 
instrument of speech fit and ready for all the actions it may >^ 
be called upon to perform. This can be best accomplished N^ 
by exercise in all the different articulations. X 

Let it be understood, then, that the drill for the proper 
placements and recoils of consonants given in the third and 
fourth chapters are the means of attaining the nimbleness 
of action required for all that appertains to perfect speech. 
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III 

How to Acquire Flexibility of the 

Speech Organs 

VERY few people are naturally endowed with 
flexible speech organs. Flexibility, therefore, is 
something that every one should seek to acquire, 
as distinct enunciation depends on the pliability of the 
lips, tongue, and jaw. Much of the slovenly speaking 
that we hear is caused by an inability to make quickly 
enough all of the various movements required, and this 
inability, which would readily jdeld to the proper exer- 
cise of the parts, becomes, if neglected, day by day more 
firmly established, until a permanent rigidity and immo- 
bility takes possession of the muscles. As a consequence of 
this, wrong habits of speech are formed which are not only 
imitated by the rising generation, but which are often handed 
down in families, in the form of organic defect. It is, there- 
fore, with flexibility first that we have to reckon, and the 
way to acquire it is to practise systematically all the differ- 
ent articulations in our language. In doing this, we are at 
the same time acquiring the nimbleness of motion required 
in passing back and forth from consonants to vowels. The 
foUowing exercises, if diUgently practised, will render the 
speech organs fit and ready to do all that is required of them; 
therefore, it is surely worth while to devote some time to 
them. 
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All imperfections in articulation are the result of faulty- 
positions of the parts employed, or of a lack of precision in 
forming the shut positions at their proper points of contact. 
It is therefore necessary to know what the right points of 
contact are, as this knowledge, clinched by practise, will 
in a short time bring about an automatic response to the idea 
of each sound. 

In practising all of the exercises that follow, repeat each 
group of syllables several times, at first slowly and deliber- 
ately, afterwards as rapidly as is consistent with distinctness. 

Take particular care to make the contact of the different 
parts with great precision, as it is the shut position that 
determines the distinctness of all articulations. When the 
parts are in contact the pharynx becomes distended with 
compressed air, which not only adds force to the consonant, 
but also increased resonance to the vocal sound. 

We will group the consonants according to the different 
parts employed in their articulation, beginning with the 
lips. 

P, B, M 

These three letters are formed by the same action, namely, 
by bringing the Ups together tightly. Their different sounds 
are due to different uses of the breath, in whispering, vocal- 
izing, or directing sound through the nose. 



The sound of P is a slight percussion which occurs as the 
closed lips separate. It is caused by air compressed in the 
mouth while the lips are shut. 

No aspirate should be heard on separating the lips, but 
only an explosion or puff of air. 

The chest should remain high and well expanded during 
articulations. No responsive pulsations should be felt in 
the body. 
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Test Exercises 

t 

1. P'p p-P'p p-P'p p-P'. (Repeat several times. These 
are to be voiceless percussions, only.) 

2. Pip-pIp-pip-Pip-pip-pip-Pip-pip-pip-Pip. (These are 
to be voiced.) 

Let it be understood that the letter P at the end of the 
first syllable and the one that begins the second are not two 
separate articulations, but only one single placement of the 
lips, to be prolonged till the voicing of the sequent vowel, 
when it will first be heard, and not before. The close union, 
or rather, the identity of the terminal with the sequent initial 
consonant is indicated by the hyphens, the effect being 
literally as if it were pip-ip-ip. 

This rule applies to all the exercises that follow. 

Bear in mind that in Exercise I only the air in the mouth 
is to be exploded. Avoid carefully a flated whisper. 

B 

The same action of the lips as for P will produce the sound 
of B if voice is substituted for breath. 

Test Exercise 
B'Ib-bib-bib-B'ib-bib-bib-B'ib-bib-bib-B'ib. 

M 

The same lip action as for P and B will produce the 
hummed sound of M, if voice is allowed to flow through the 
nose while the lips are closed. 

Test Exercises 

1. Close the lips and make a prolonged humming sound, 
— thus: um-m-m-m-m. 

2 . M'im-mim-mim-M'im-mim-mim-M'im-mim-mim. 
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Exercises jot the Three Modifications 

1. P'e-be-pe-be-P'e-be-me. Pe-be-pe-be-P'e-be-me. 

2. B'e-me-be-me-B'e-me-pe. B'e-me-be-me-B'e-me-pe. 

3. M'e-pe-me-pe, Me-pe-be, Me-pe-me-pe-Me-pe-be. 

W a»J H W {written Wh) 

The sound of W is made by contracting the lips as in 
pronouncing the vowel oo. 

When a strong aspiration is added the sound of HW 
results, as it occurs in such words as Who, When, Which, etc. 

Test Exercises 

W 

I. Wee-wee-wee, war- war- war. 
^ 2. We-weep-we-weep, we-war-we-war. 
3. We-woo-we-woo, oh woe!-oh-woe! 

H W 

1. Where — where — where Why — why — why 

2. Whip — — Whim — — 

3. Why whip — — Which whim — — 

W and HW interchangeably 

1. We whip — — Why weep? — — 

2. Well, when? — — What web? — — 

3. With which? — — White wings — — 

4. Worth while — — Whose wish? — — 

F andY 

The sounds of both F and V are made by contact of the 
lower lip with the edges of the upper teeth. On separation 
of lip and teeth, if only breath is exploded, we hear the 
sound of F; when voice is substituted for breath we hear the 
sound of V. 
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Exercise for Lip and Teeth 

Repeat each group of syllables three times in succession: 
at first slowly, afterwards as rapidly and distinctly as possible. 
Fif — flf — flf Viv — viv — viv 

Five — five — five Veef — veef — veef 

Fever — favor — five Favor — five — fever 

Exercises for All the Different Lip Actions in Combination 

In all the following exercises, accent strongly the third 
syllable. 

1. P|m — mlm — mlp' — pXp ^^.pim 

2. Bim — mim — mib' — bib — >bim 

3. Mlp — plb — bim' — mip — pib 

4. FiiQ — mim — mif — fif — fim 

5. Vim — mim — miv' — viv — vim 

6. Fib — bip — pif' — fim — miv 

7. Miv — vib — biv' — vip — pif 

8. Wlb — bip — wiv' — vim — mif 

9. Whip — pib — whif — fim — miv 
10. WIp — pib — whiv' — vim — mif 

If, after diligently practising the above exercises, the lips 
have not become flexible, they must be of cast-iron. 

TONGUE ACTION 

T, D, N, L, R 

The sounds of the above letters are all made by the 
same action of the tongue, viz., the tip of the tongue brought 
into close contact with the hard palate, just behind the upper 
gum. 

T 

The sound of T is a sharp percussion which is heard as 
the tip of the tongue separates from the hard palate. 

It is the nimble action of the tongue which gives distinct- 
ness to the articulation, rather than the amount of air em- 
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ployed. To test this, repeat the percussive sound of T 
(without any vowel) twenty or thirty times in succession, 
thus: Ttt Ttt Ttt Ttt Ttt, etc. Bear in mmd that during 
this test exercise the chest should remain high, and that no 
response should be felt in any part of the body. 



D 

The same action of the tongue as for T will result in the 
sound of D, if voice is substituted for breath. 

Test Exercise 
D'id-did-did-D'id-did-did-D'id-did-did-D'id (repeat) . 

N 

The same action produces the sound of N, if voice is 
allowed to flow through the nose, while the tongue and palate 
remain in contact. 

Test Exercises 

1. Make the prolonged sound of gn-n-n-n-n~n-n-n, etc. 

2. N'in-nin-nin, N'in-nin-nin, N'in-nin-nin, N'in. 



Again, the same action results in L, if voice is allowed to 
flow through the mouth, while the tongue remains in contact 
with the palate. 

Test Exercises 

First, make the prolonged sound of ell-l-l-l-M-1-1-1, etc. 

1 . L'il-m-M-L'il-Ul-Ul-L'il-lil-lil-L'il. 

2. Liiy-liiy-lily — — — 

3. Lillian, Lillian, Lillian — — — 
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R 

If the tip of the tongue is made to vibrate against the 
hard palate, just behind the upper gum, and voice from the 
glottis is added, the correct sound of the softly trilled R will 
result, and this is the only sound that should be accepted. 

Test Exercises 

1. (Whisper) Urra'-urra'-urra'-Urra'-urra'-urra'. 

2. (With voice) Raa-raa-raa-Raa-raa-raa. 

3. " " Rail-rail-rail-Rail-rail-rail. 

4. " " Rail-road-Rail-road-Rail-road. 



I 
2 

3 
4 



Varied Exercise for the Tip of the Tongue 

TW-dln-nfl'-lir-rlt repeat three times. 

DIt-til-lin-nir-rid 

Nll-lit-tid-dir-rin 



U f( 



iC 



ii cc 



Lld-dit-tin-nir-ril 
Rn-Ut-tin-nid-dil 



S and Z 

For both the sounds of S and Z the tip of the tongue rises 
and almost touches the hard palate, as for T, D, N, while 
the upper and lower teeth approach. If only breath is 
expelled the hissing sound of S is heard; if voice is used the 
buzzing sound of Z results. 

Test Exercises 

1. Sis'-sis-sis-Sis'-sis-sis-Sis'-sis-sis-Siss'. 

2 . Zlz'-ziz-ziz-Ziz-ziz-ziz-Z'iz-ziz-ziz-Zizz' . 

3. See-zee-see-zee. (Repeat three times.) 

4. Zee-see-zee-see. (Repeat three times.) 
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Sh and Zh 

If the tip of the tongue is drawn inward, and the middle 
of the tongue made to rise to the palate while air is forced 
through the aperture, the sound of SH, as in shut, shield, 
etc., is the result. If voice instead of un vocalized air is used, 
the same tongue action produces the sound of ZH, as heard 
in azure, vision, pleasure, division. 



Test Exercises 

HusA-husA-husA, 5Aut, sAut, shit, 

HasA-isA, hasA-isA, hasA-isA. 

Usual pleasure, usual pleasure. 

Do not protrude the lips in pronoimcing the above words. 

TH and DH (both sounds are written alike) 

If the tip of the tongue is made to touch the inner 
edges of the upper front teeth, while air is forced through, 
we hear the flated sound of TH as in /Aink, /Arill, mou/A, 
/Aeater, etc. 

If voice is added, we hear the sound of DH (which is 
always written TH), as in thine, thee, shea/Ae, ra/Aer, etc. 

Test Exercise 

1 . Thin-thin-thin-Then-then-then 

2 . Thin- them-thin-them-thin- them. 

3. Then thin them, then thin them. 

Avoid placing the tongue between the teeth, as the act is 
unsightly and does not add to the distinctness of the sound. 

Y and HY 

The initial sound of Y is that of the vowel ee. It is pro- 
duced by raising the outside edges of the tongue and pressing 
them laterally against the hard palate and the back teeth. 
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If then the jaw is dropped we hear the completed sound of 
Y, only heard at the beginning of a word, as in youth, yeast, 
year, etc. 

If, instead of voicing ee, a flated whisper is substituted, 
the same tongue and jaw actions result in Hy as in hue, 
human, etc. 

Test Exercises 

1 . You'-you-you-Ye'-ye-ye-You'-ye-you-ye'. 

2. Human-hue Human-hue Human-hue. 

3. You-huirian-You-hue-You human Hugh. 

H 

The aspirated H is a whispered sound produced by a gentle 
expulsion of air from the throat unimpeded in its outward 
passage. It adapts itself to every vowel. Like all consonants 
it can be made distinctly audible by air compressed in the 
pharynx without using breath from the lungs. This is ac- 
complished by means of an expulsive action of the glottis 
and a nimble action of the soft palate which will come about 
automatically if care is taken not to permit any responsive 
action of the body while aspirating, and by maintaining 
steadily the high and expanded position of the chest, which 
is proper for all articulations and vowels. This way of pro- 
ducing an aspirate sound, calculated as it is to suspend and 
thus economize the breath in the lungs, to the great advantage 
of the ensuing vocal sound, has, I believe, never before been 
recognized. Its use, however, will be found to be of great 
value to both speakers and singers. The trick of it is easily 
acquited. 

Test Exercises 

(English vowels) 
I. Ha — he — hi — ho — hti. 
(hay) (high) (hew) 
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(ItaKan vowels) 

2. Ha — hg^-hl — h6 — hu. 

(who) 

3. Art — heart, eel — heel, is — his, old — hold. 

4. Awl — hawl. Earl — hurl, owl — howl, ell — hell. 

It is a good plan to sing as well as speak the above exer- 
cises, making evident the contrast between the glottal attack 
in art, eel, etc., and the aspirate in Aeart, Aeel, etc. 

(hard) 

K, C, Q, G, Ng 

The sound of K, C, and Q is identical, as instanced in 
king, cow, quick. 

K 

The sound of K is made by contact of the back part of 
the tongue with the soft palate. On the retraction of the 
tongue a percussion is produced by air compressed in the 
throat. The sound is of the same order as T and P, and 
the same rule for the use of the breath is to be observed. 

Test Exercise 

(No aspirate should be heard on quitting the shut posi- 
tion of K, but only a click.) 

K'kk-kkk-kkk-K'kk-kkk-kkk-Kkk-kkk-k-k-k-K. 

G 

The same tongue action as for K will produce the sound 
of G, if voice is added. 

Test Exercise 
Gug'-gug-gug Gug -gug-gug Gug -gug-gug-Gug' 

NG 

Again, the same tongue action, if voice is allowed to pass 
through the nose, will produce the sound of Ng. 
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Test Exercise 

First, make the prolonged sound — ung-ng-ng-ng-ng, etc. 

1. Ung'-ung-ung- Ung'-ung-ung, Ung-ung-ung, Ung'. 

2. Kug-ung-ung' — — — — — — — 

3. Cung-ung-kug 

CH 

The digraph Ch — actually Tsh, is initiated by the same 
shut position as T, i.e., the tongue pressed against the hard 
palate, followed by the same breath expulsion as for SH. 

Test Exercises 

1. Tsh-tsh-tsh-Tsh-tsh-tsh-Tsh-tsh-tsh-Tsh. 

2. Chick-chick-chuck-chuck-church-church (repeat). 

J or soft G 

The letters J and soft G have the same sound, a combina- 
tion of Dzh, as heard in jump, gem, etc. It is therefore ini- 
tiated by the same shut position as D and T, followed by the 
same expulsion of vocalized breath as for zh. 

Test Exercises 

1 . Jum — jum — jum — Gem — gem — gem — Jim — Jim — Jim. 

2. Judge— judge— judge, judging— judging— judging. 

X 

The letter x has the same sound as ks. It is made by the 
same shut position as k, i.e., the back of the tongue pressed 
against the soft palate, followed by the hissing sound of S. 
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Test Exercises 

1 . K's-ks-ks-K's-ks-ks-K's-ks-ks-K's. 

2 . Six-sex-six-Sex-six-sex. Sex-six-sex-six-sex-six. 

3. Husks-tusks-husks-tusks. — — — — — 

4. Flax-flasks-flax-flasks. — — — — — — 

5. Tricks-kicks-sticks. — — — — — — 

6. Mocks-clocks-docks. — — — — — — 






IF 

Special Exercises on Breath Articula- 
tions for Obtaining Flexibility and 
Control over all Parts of the Mouth 

THERE is no more efifectual way of gaining power 
and flexibility of the pharyngeal muscles, the 
lips, and tongue, than practising the following 
breath articulations. 

They may seem difficult at first, but one soon falls into the 
way of it, and it is amazing to note the effect it has on the 
distinctness of speech. You will soon find yourselves articu- 
lating quite naturally in that finished, clean-cut way which 
adds so much to the beauty of speech, and to the good im- 
pressions produced on others; for, is not clearness of speech 
the very hall-mark of refinement? 

In repeating these exercises there should be only a whis- 
pered suggestion of the vowels, as their purpose is to isolate 
the articulations from the voice. 

Only air compressed in the mouth is to be used. The 
chest must remain high and well expanded throughout, and 
no response should be felt either at the chest, or below it. 

Repeat each group three times, making the percussive 
sounds as sharp as possible. 

BREATH ARTICULATIONS 

1. Ipit — t'ipit. ipitip — t'ipitip. 

2. Ipik — k'ipik. ipikip — k'ipikip. 

3. itik— k'itik. itikit— k'itikit. 
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4. Ipitik — k'itipik — — — 

5. ipif — f'ipif. ipifip. p'ifipif. 

6. ifwif— fwif— fwif. 

7. ipifwip'if. pifipw'ifip. 

8. ifith— thith'if — — — 

9. ifwith'wif — — — — 

10. ithis — sith'is — — — - 

1 1 . ithish — shi'thish. 

12. isish-s'hisis. 

13. ithisish' — th'isishith'. 



Words that can be Pronounced Distinctly Without 
Voice, by Using Only Air in the Mouth 

In practising the following words, both the percussive 
and aspirated sounds must be given sharply at the beginning, 
as well as the end of the words. The unvocalized vowel-form 
though only mentally suggested by the speaker will be dis- 
tinctly audible to the listener. 

1. pip, pit, pet, peck, push, puss. 

2. tip, tit, tot, tight, touch, teach. 

3. keep, kit, kick, cup, catch, crutch. 

4. foot, feet, frump, fresh, fish. 

5. church, chick, chip, chump, chess. 

6. sip, such, skit, six, sat, sash. 

7. sheet, shirt, crash, crush, shirk. 

8. thick, threat, thrust, throat, thrash. 

9. rut, reach, rose, right, romp. 

10. which, whip, whiff, whisk, white. 

11. yes, yet, yak, yaj^, yacht, yawp. 

12. hue, huff, house. 

There are many other words besides the above which 
admit of the same treatment and which the student will 
light upon at odd times. Through the diligent practise of 
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such the pharyngeal muscles and tongue will gain immensely 
in adroitness of action. 



VOICE CONSONANTS TO BE WHISPERED WITH- 
OUT BREATH FROM THE LUNGS 

All the following words and sentences, though not com- 
posed of only breath-articulations, can, nevertheless, be made 
distinctly audible in the same way, i.e., without voice or 
breath from the lungs. This is accomplished by subtle varia- 
tions in the action of the tongue and pharyngeal muscles in 
forming the shut positions. These actions will respond 
automatically to the mental formula of the speaker. Try 
the experiment on fiddle-faddle, fiddledy diddledy-dee. 

Test Exercises 

In repeating these contrasted pairs of words take great 
pains to make the distinction between the voice and breath 
articulations, e.g., B and P, D and T, G and K, F and V, 
S and Z, etc. 

bag, pack fear, vere 

dugy tuck thin, then 

tube, dupe seat, zeai 

bride, pride church, judge 

Test Sentences 

It is not easy to make the following sentences clearly 
understood without using any breath from the lungs for 
some of the whispered sounds; it can, however, be accom- 
plished perfectly with practise. It is well to repeat the sen- 
tences, in the manner indicated, to some one who does not 
know what you are going to say. Should you not make 
yourself understood at first, repeat the sentences again and 
again, taking more pains to make the shut positions with 
great care and firmness. 
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How did you guess? 

Does she speak Yiddish? 

She yields to reason. 

Give the child some cocoa. 

Get out at Exeter Street. 

The clock strikes the quarter-hours. 

Did you hear the Duke speak to the Judge? 

The child jumped over the ditch. 

In that shop they sell sea-shells. 

Do you like toasted crumpets? 

He blows his trumpet pretty strongly. 

Did you ride up to Cripple Creek? 

The dog cringed at his feet. 



F 



The Art of Breathing Simplified 



THE Control of the Breath'' has during the last 
forty years been a subject for much discussion. 
Volume upon volume has been written by dif- 
ferent authorities, — each one upholding a different system 
of breathing from the other. So much has been said 
about the use of the various muscles, with warnings that 
unless certain sets are used in a particular way the voice 
will be a failure, that the natural act of filling the air 
cells of the lungs, — that first untaught accomplishment of 
the new-born babe, — has become a veritable bugbear to 
the full-fledged student. 

It is an undeniable fact that more breath is needed for 
any sustained effort, whether it be running, jumping, lifting, 
swimming, speaking, or singing, than merely for vital wants; 
but to gain this added power all that is needed is simply to 
promote the best possible conditions for the contrasted acts of 
inhalation and exhalation to take place easily and freely. 

These ''best conditions" are health, vigor, and freedom 
from nervous tension. Where these are present, an erect, 
well-balanced carriage of the body naturally follows, and 
it is precisely on this "well-balanced'' position, with the chest 
high and expanded, that the freest action of all the muscles 
that should properly be used takes place without any art at 
all, and also that the greatest amount of staying power is 
assured without any attempt to dole out or economize the 
breath. As to the regulation of the supply to the demand, 
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that should be instinctive. The supply of air responds to 
whatever demand is made on it at the moment, which is 
according to the vacuum created and the period for recu- 
peration. The breathing muscles adapt themselves to either 
holding, driving, or squeezing, according to what may be 
required at the time. Our breathing apparatus, as a whole, 
requires the untrammeled use of all the different muscles 
employed at the different stages of exhalation. Any con- 
scious restraint, — any getting hold of parts, — prevents co- 
ordination, without which no machine, physical or otherwise, 
can act eflSciently. Perfect co-ordination of our physical 
machinery will result if we know what we want it to do for us, 
and do not interfere with it. 

In cases where the individual is physically handicapped, 
as often occurs through anaemic or some other unhealthy 
condition, the remedy is fresh air, — good nourishment, 
cleanly habits, and a good gymnasium. But one thing is 
certain, where health and vitality are absent, the effort to 
use certain sets of muscles as against certain others will 
prove, as it has always done, a dead failure. 

The actual physical regulator of breath, both in speaking 
and singing, is primarily the voice itself y the varied use of 
which draws on the lungs for a greater or lesser supply of 
air. 

The various muscles that drive, squeeze, or hold the breath, 
act in automatic response to either a forceful or sustained 
sentence (or musical phrase), as conceived and uttered by 
the speaker. 

It is the valvular action of the glottis, in using the voice 
correctly, that regulates the flow of breath and prevents 
waste, and it is only when the fundamental tone is absent 
or the articulation faulty that there ensues a wasteful leakage 
of breath which renders muscular restraint inevitable. 

The proper purpose of breathing exercises, therefore, is 
not to obtain control over any particular set of muscles, but 
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simply to bring about the best conditions for inflating the 
lungs thoroughly and speedily by rendering all the different 
muscles pliable and quickly responsive to the ever-varying 
needs of the speaker or singer. 

It would be superfluous for me to repeat here any of the 
well-known gymnastics for the increase of breathing power; 
all of these are helpful if not overdone. 

The two fundamental exercises that follow are all that 
are necessary to obtain the best results in breath sustention 
and regulation with muscular freedom. 

I 

Stand erect, — the body well poised, — the chest high. 
By a slight extra expansion of the free ribs a full inflation 
will result. 

Retain the breath for a few seconds, then exhale gently. 

(This is the quick breath constantly required, both in 
speaking and singing, for the renewal of vital force during 
short pauses.) 

II 

After following the same directions as above for inhaling, 
bring the lower Up into contact with the upper teeth, and on 
a full inflation make the continuous whispered sound of Fh, — 
allowing the breath to flow freely from the lungs. 

Put your will into steadily maintaining the flated sound 
Fh, and not into holding back or economizing the breath. 

(This is the right action for a sustained effort.) The way 
it works is this: 

The valvular action of lip and teeth regulates the out- 
flow of breath at the mouth, in the same way that the vocal 
cords do in sustaining a tone, or speaking a long sentence. 
The breathing muscles, meanwhile, furnish the staying power 
automatically. 

There is only one thing that can defeat the steady and 
easy sustention of voice, and that is, excessive tension of 
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the muscles, which would act as a restraint to the necessary 
flow of air toward the glottis. When such restraint occurs, 
the sound is suddenly exhausted or breath-starved, — not be- 
cause there is no more breath, but because muscular restraint 
has arrested its natural action on the glottis. 



FI 

Fundamental Laws in Brief 

NEVER prevent, by physical restraint, the free flow 
of breath towards the larynx. 
2. Never anticipate voice by first forming vowels 
in the mouth. 

3. Use only the air in the mouth, and none from the lungs 
in articulating consonants. 

4. Do not attempt to place the voice, it should be allowed 
to gravitate to its natural level, — whatever it may be, — 
and from that level to rise or fall as dictated by the spirit 
of our .expression. 

5. It is easy to find the natural level of voice as a rule, 
with f^w exceptions, by letting it drop from the artificial 
intonation to a lower pitch. 

6. It is the menial conception of each particular sound 
that suffices to regulate the rise or fall of the larynx required 
by the vowel scale. 



TEE VOICING OF VOWELS IN FUNDAMENTAL 

TONE 

1 have already stated that the weak, inadequate tone so 
noticeable in the voices of a large proportion of Americans 
is the result of forming vowels in the mouth in anticipation of 
any vibratory action of the vocal cords. 

In order to substitute the true voice for the superficial 
quality or false voice so produced, the following rule should 
be closely observed. 
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The initial voicing of vowels should be in the Fundamental 
tone itself. This initiation involves no locating of the tone, 
but is brought about indirectly by allowing the mouth, and 
all that therein is, to remain passive till the tonal impulse is 
given. The larynx will then perform its proper function 
naturally, which it will not do if it is relieved of the responsi- 
bility of vowelizing by the mouth taking the initiative in form- 
ing the vowels. 

Various changes take place in the mouth which add the 
finish to the vowels, but these should be secondary to the 
glottal vibrations, and never antedate them, although, in 
effect, the two processes are simultaneous. 

The important thing is, to know beforehand, the; correct 
sound of every vowel, — to hear it mentally before voicing it. 

EXERCISES FOR THE OPENING AND CLOSING 

MUSCLES OF THE GLOTTIS 

• 

As the lack of fundamental tone, where it exists in the 
voices of Americans, included inertness of the closing and 
opening muscles of the glottis, on which the initial vibra- 
tions depend, special exercises for bringing into play these 
muscles should be practised. Short staccato tones, attacked 
suddenljjfi.lDut gently in quick succession, will obUge the 
closing and opening muscles to become active, and insure 
ultimate flexibility, provided the air in the lungs is not held 
back by conscious control of the diaphragm or any of the 
chest muscles. \^ '* ' 

1. Stand erect. 

2. Inhale freely, and retain the breath for a few seconds. 

3. Wi^ open mouth, and everything in the interior 
thereof* JR^a state of pasigiyity, ejert the vowel sound a with 
abruptness. l' . m^ 

4. Under the sajg^tfirections, repeat the sound of a as 
many times as possible in one breath. 
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5. Now, repeat in the same way the five primary vowels, 
a, g, \y 6, ti, as they sound in the words far, fSdj fUj fdx^ fUll. 

6. Repeat a, aw, er, uh, (as in but), 

7. Repeat in the same way the long, sustained sounds 
of the diphthongs, gliding smoothly into the forward and 
superficial tone of the short sound; thus, 

I A O oi ou eaf 

a-"", . 6-'^ o-~, aw--^ a^, 1-'" 

While on this subject it may be opportune to remark that 
the monothongs ee and 00 cannot be perfected without a 
simultaneous action of the tongue for ee, and a slight contrac- 
tion of the lips for do. This, however, by no means prevents 
a glottal attack for these vowels. It simply calls for a duplex 
action; e.g., the primary vowel i is voiced in the larynx while 
the tongue rises to the upper teeth for the developed sound 
of ee; and in the same way d is voiced in the larynx while 
the lips contract for the developed form of 00, This ex- 
planation may seem somewhat complicated, but in reality 
the duplex action referred to comes about quite naturally 
if the speaker or singer has the right conception of the true 
fundamental tone initiated at the glottis, where every vowel, 
without exception, can be, and should be, initiated. 

The proper glottal attack for ee and 6b can only be hin- 
dered by making the mouth action primary instead of secon- 
dary. If the mouth is primarily passive, the vowels will 
proceed naturally from the larynx, but no attempt should 
be made to place them there. 



VII 

An Analysis of Vowels 

IT would seem natural to describe a vowel as a simple 
sound produced in the vocal organ. Our English vowel 
letters, however, do not answer to that description, 
as four out of the five are a compound of two distinct 
sounds, the only simple sound among them being (e). 

Our four compound vowels, a, i, o, u, are in efect diph- 
thongs, the only difference being that diphthongs are written 
with two letters, while the two sounds of a compound vowel 
are written with one. 

The actual sounds of our English vowel letters, in their 
first aspect, are as follows: 



A 


6>_^e as in 


say 


E 


e " " 


see 


I 


a^e " " 


pine 





0^00 " " 


own 


U 


e_oo " " 


m«te 



These are long vowels. 



Each of the above vowel letters, however, represents 
various other sounds. 

In their second aspect, i.e., when followed by a conso- 
nant, these same letters have the following sounds, all of 
them being simple, i.e., having one sound and one form. 



A 


9, 


as tn 


am 


E 


e 


« <( 


end 


I 


I 


« « 


in 





5 


(( « 


on 


U 


a 


« « 


us 



These are short vowels. 
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(The last four, 6, 1, 6, ti, are identical with four out of the 
five primary vowels [Italian].) 

The above regular sounds, consisting of the five long and 
five short vowels, are subject to several variations, according 
to their position in different words and their relation to cer- 
tain consonants. Their other sounds are as follows: 

VARIATIONS OF A 

a (long Italian) as in aft, father, farm, hafm 

a (short Italian) as in the sound ah, in past, last, fast, grasp. 

a as in all, fall, wall, small 

a " " what, want, wallow, watch ) 

i " " aif, fair, dare, snare 

VARIATIONS OF E 

e as in rff , hef , hefd, mefge, vefge 
e " " ere, there 



e " *^ prey 



VARIATIONS IN I 



i as in machine, magazine, intrigue 
1 " " sir, bird, gird, fir 

VARIATIONS m O 

6 as in n(?r, ox^ iox 
o " " d(?, wh(?, w(7mb, can(?e, wt?lf 
6 " " s(?n, s(?me, mankey, cass(7ck 
00 " " f^(?d, S(?(?n, blt?t?m, gb(?m, r^^m 
66 " " g^^d, f(?(?t, W(?(7d, b(?(7k, t(?^k, coo\. 

VARIATIONS IN U 
(long Italian) 

u as in rwle, rwde, rwin, rwby, rwmof 

u " " fwU, bwU, pwsh, pwt, pwU, bwtcher 

6 " " wfge, swff, swfge, swfly, surprise 
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These numerous differentiations in the sound of each 
vowel render our language confusing enough without the 
added inconsistency of words that are pronounced the same, 
but written in a variety of different ways, as, for instance, 
as, far, saw, hare, hair, — and per contrast, place, chaise, 
eight, gay, whey, great. 

How foreigners ever learn to speak English correctly is a 
puzzle! It is, in fact, impossible to do so by rule, for we have 
no vowel scheme to go by. The correct pronunciation can 
only be acquired orally, — by a feat of memory and a keen 
sense of sound. It is, therefore, by practise-tables and drill 
that our work must be accomplished. 



£r as in err without sounding the RR 

The sound of er, which must be included in the list of 
simple vowels, requires special attention because of its fre- 
quent occurrence under many different shapes, and the in- 
definite idea that the rank and file of students have of its 
actual sound. I have, in fact, so frequently found it im- 
possible to make the average student acquire the precise 
sound of this vowel orally that I must have recourse, in this 
case, to defining the action of the tongue, as one must do, 
where the ear fails entirely to respond. 

The best way to get at the sound mechanically, is, first, 
to repeat ah several times with the mouth well open, and then, 
while retaining the open position, draw back the tongue 
slightly, making the sound that will naturally result, — which 
will be er without the sound of r. Avoid raising the tongue 
to the palate. 

When once this sound is thoroughly mastered it will be 
a simple matter to apply it to all the different words — written 
in different ways — in which it occurs. 

The following tables will make it easy to do so. 
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The sound of er, ir, or, ear, ar, and re are the same, as 
they occur in the tables of words below. Some authorities 
include also the ur, but to this I cannot assent. Although the 
difference between the sound of ur in urn and er in iem is 
but slight, yet it should be observed in all words where the 
vowel is sustained, as in h«rt, abswrd, etc. When it occurs 
as a terminal the difference between the two sounds is not 
perceptible. 

In prolonging the vowel, as indicated in the following 
exercises, it is right to permit a slight — very slight — re- 
traction of the tongue, instead of allowing it to rise at the tip 
as it woxild do if the r were articulated. It is understood 
that in all the following examples the r is not sounded. 



her 


her-er 


w(?rld 


wgr-erld 


sir 


ser-er 


squirm 


squer-erm 


w(?rd 


wer-erd 


dirt 


der-ert 


term 


ter-erm 


berth 


ber-erth 


whirl 


wher-erl 


birth 


ber-erth 


earn 


er-ern 


Yform 


wer-erm 


Iem 


fer-ern 


dirk 


der-erk 


shirk 


sher-erk 


flirt 


fler-ert 


earth. 


er-erth 


merge 


mer-erge 


firm 


fer-erm 


chirp 


cher-erp 


bird 


ber-erd 


learn 


ler-ern 


myrrh 


mer-er 


dirge 


der-§rge 


girl 


ger-erl 


err 


er-er 


mirth 


m er-erth 


nerve 


ner-erve 


merchant 


irksome 


zephyr 


guerdon 


earnest 


vertex 


martyr 


gherkin 


virtue 


myrtle 


sterling 


fertile 


confirm 


disperse 


dervish 


ferment 


reserve 


e-mergency 


cir-cum stance 


deserve 
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In the following words the terminal sound of er becomes a 
separate syllable. The two syllables should glide smoothly 
and gently into each other, the sound of er being shortened. 



fear 


fee'-yer 


rare 


ray'-er 


hear 


hee'-yer 


there 


thay'-er 


dear 


dee'-^yer 


share 


shay'-er 


cheer 


chee'-yer 


fair 


fay'-er 


mere 


mee'-yer 


liar 


lay'-er 


sheer 


shee'-yer 


hire 


hay'-er 


see-er 


see'-yer 


wire 


way'-er 


queer 


quee'-yer 


air 


ay'-er 


near 


nee'-yer 


more 


mo'-wer 


here 


hee'-yer 


sure 


shoo'-wer 


drear 


dree'-yer 


pure 


p6oo'-wer 


smear 


smee'-yer 


door 


do'-wer 


leer 


lee'-yer 


boar 


bo'-wer 


jeer 


jee'-yer 


our 


ado-wer 


year 


yee'-er 


flour 


fla6&-wer 


dare 


day'-er 


sour 


sad&-wer 


care 


cay'-er 






In these words er is short 


In these it 


is long 




fa'-ther 


in-sert' 






ra'-ther 


re-vert' 






ap-pe'ar 


a-lert' 






de-siVe 


de-sert' 






ga'-ther 


co-erce' 






ba'-che-l(?r 


pach-y-derm 




an'-ces-t^ 







The difference between the sound of the accented ur 
and that of er is obtained by a more positive drawing back 
of the tongue for the ur. In repeating the following words 
prolong the vowel as in the other exercises. 
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chwrn 


abswfd 


nwrse 


m«r'-der 


t«m 


adjowrn 


h«rl 


de-mwr' 


bwfst 


retwrn 


hurt 


joiir'-ney 


b«fn 


sojowrn 


curse 


mwr'-mwr 


bl«r 


bwrden 


curd 


m«r'-ky 


wrge 


distwrb 


purge 


pwr'-ple 


ch«rch 


swr-vive 


urn 


st«r'-dy 



PRACTISE SENTENCES INTRODUCING ALL THE 

SIMPLE VOWELS 

A as in father 

My fathef had to drive his cait through the mafsh. 

The gafdenef 's widow asked alms at the farm. 

It is a dafk night, no stars are in sight. 

I chafge you not to hafm or alafm her. 

A spafk fell on the cafpet, but it did no hafm. 

She looks chafming as she sits at her hafp. 

A as in sit 

Thit was a sad mishap for the poor chap.* 
Their plan was to dash into the ranks of the Franks. 
The animal in man can gradually become either ampli- 
fied or atrophied. 

They traveled through the valley to the rapids. 
The man ran toward the cattle with a lasso. 
The arrow hit the back of his hat. 

A as in all 

I called to the hall boy to bring me some water. 

The mouse was small enough to crawl under the door. 

According to the law his will was without a flaw. 

I saw the shore from the cabin door. 

Will you draw my p{?r trait in brown chalk. 

After our long talk and walk I was awfully tired. 
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A as in want or O as in nSt 

What do you want of him? 

Where did you put my watch? 

How wantonly that hog wallows in the wash. 

He put his wallet in his p{?cket. 

The wanderer walloped his horse. 

Have you ever seen a walrus? 



E as in see 

• 

Take he^d that you keep your horse from being too fleet. 

He secretly esteemed the sweetness of her nature. 

To see and believe was to weep and to grieve. 

She meekly entreated him not to proceed with such a deed. 

His creed was indeed one to serve him in his need. 

She slept a sweet and dreamless sleep. 

E as in her 

Her life merged into his life. 

She is on the verge of nervous prostration. 

I heard her pledge her w(7rd to help him. 

Where do your cattle herd? 

Sir Herbert is thirty years of age. 

Pray let us know the w{?rst. 

E as in fgd 

Her intelligence made her presence very necessary to the 
elderly gentleman. 

The dread I felt of telling him that help came too late to 
prevent death was terrible. 

The attendant compelled Evelyn to remain in bed for 
twenty-four hours. 

It seemed best to set the date of the wedding for the tenth 
of September. 
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The ^ggs of ten hens were sent West to sell to seven 
settlers. 

He went ahead independently of red tape. 

I as in it 

I will not sit in the window on account of the mist. 

The King's gifts were simply magnificent. 

He could not distinguish the difference between crimson 
and pink. 

I picked up the missing ring on the ship during our trip. 

The instant I went to my kitchen I was convinced that 
Silvia was unskilled in cooking. 

/t is my wish to keep such a silly, frivolous^fickle little 
sinner at a distance. 

O as in h6t or a as in want 

The {officer I met in Ht^Uand was both a sct^ffer and a sn{?b. 

T(7m's d(7g f(?llowed him to the fr^g p(?nd. 

She brought me h(?t breath and h(?miny at one o'cbck. 

J(?hn is h(?nest, but too d(?mineering and h(7t-tempered. 

It was f(7lly to h(?bn(?b with a H(7ttent(?t. 

Olive has found her bng-bst ddl. 

U as in tip 

Put bwtter and mwstard in a c«p, and add some cwstard. 
He twmbled si^ddenly as the mwsket strwck him. 
Swch a dwU Iwbber is not to be trwsted at the rwdder. 
At dwsk, on the swmmit of the blwff he heard the drwm. 
He is jwst, i^pright and trustworthy, b«t s(?mewhat swl- 
len and d^ll. 

She is young enough to wait a year before C(?ming out. 

O as in do or oo as in too 

The sloop will soon arrive in this smooth sea. 
At times one sees the moon at noon. 
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Do not m(7ve until I und(? the noo^t or you will lose your 
balance. 

The Toorci where she kept the coc(7(7ns was very gbt^my. 

When we heard the horses' \iooi% of the mounted Xxoo^^ 
she fell in a sw(?(?n. 

She st(7(?ped to rem(?ve her hoot and make a b(7p. 

Oo as in t66k (7r U as in full 

She t(7(?k pains to p«ll the w^x^l over his eyes. 

W(7«ldn't you secure a g{?(7d c(7ok if you c(>wld? 

Pwssy sees that cwckoo on the b«sh. 

I hurt my loot while I was polling up a root in the w(7(>d» 

In this zo6)^ooY there is a recipe for a g(>(7d pwdding. 

P«t the b(7t?k on the cushion in the pwlpit. 
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Diphthongs and Compound Vowels 

THE two distinct sounds of compound vowels or 
diphthongs should be given clearly, and therefore 
they need to be recognized for what they are. 
Every compound vowel has a long and short sound. 
The long sound is vibrated with true vocal impulse from 
the glottis, the short or vanishing sound is superficial, 
and is located in the mouth. In other words, the glottis 
should be made responsible for the sustained fundamental 
sound; the tongue or the lips take charge of the superficial 
vanishing sound. Thus, in the word out^ pronounced a^_^6&t, 
the a is produced in the glottis, the 66 comes forward into the 
mouth and attaches itself to the final consonant. 

The order of these two actions is reversed in the compound 
ti, pronounced ee,^^6o. Here it is the first sound (ee) that is 
short, and pronounced superficially in the mouth, while the 
00 is the sustained fundamental tone. The two sounds, in 
both cases, should glide smoothly into each other. 

There are only two diphthongs, the sounds of which are 
not included in the compound vowels — a, i, o, u. They 
are — ou, as in out, and oi, as in ot\. The following table 
comprises all the different compound sounds, as they occur 
in words, whether written with either one letter or two. 



oil 


(aw,_^eel) 


out 


a'^^^oot 


(a) eight 


e'^eet 


(i) aisle 


a'^^eel 


(o) owe 


6' ^00 


(u) ewe 


ee,^oo' 
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The last of these compounds (u) is shortened in unaccented 
syllables, such as ple'aswre, fi'gwre, na'twre, etc. 

As a prolonging or over-emphasizing of the short sound 
is to be avoided, I have a preference for the following markings. 






oil 


aw'^n 


out 


a'^6&t 


eight 


6'^^It 


aisle 


a'^n 


owe 


o'^d& 


ewe 


ee^ ^00' 



This refers, however, to speech only; in singing, where 
vowels are necessarily longer, it does not apply. 

EXERCISES ON COMPOUND VOWELS 

Do not begrudge the time required for the clear pronun- 
ciation of both the long and short sounds. 





A 


(6. 


J) 


as in day 




fate 


clay 






plate 


crea'te 


wait 


paid 






base 


opa'que 


save 


aim- 






lame 


afra'id 


lane 


gray 






rail 


cradle 


ache 


tame 






say 


acquaint 


faith 


cage 






stain 


stranger 



I waited for days before making his acquaintance. 

He hailed a stranger by the wayside. 

Nay, nay, I exclaimed, I have no claim. 

Did you say it is dangerous to bathe in the bay? 

The dainty dame purchased raisins at the railway station, 
which she ate in the train. 

She fain would meet him in the lane as day was on the 
wane. 
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The poor man is not to blame if his brain is weak and he 
is lame, you should be ashamed of making fun of him. 



I (a. 


j^) 


as in tide 




sigh 




mice 


divi'de 


dine 




rice 


resi'gn 


mine 




wife 


dislike 


life 




high 


combine 


knife 




time 


i'odine 


wild 




mild 


di'atribe 



mind 

size 

find 

smile 

trial 

guide 

/ require a guide when / climb a high mountain. 

/ must remind you that my time is not my own. 

/ dislike the idea of his resigning at this time. 

Might is right in your sight, not in mine. 

Unwind the vine that is climbing too high. 

Woodbine and columbine grow in the wild winding path 
on yonder island. 

Gliding, smiling, softly sighing, he was hiding awhile 
from the shining light. 

The direful sight of his frightful crime blackened the 
night. 

O (Ov^do) as in soul 



b^ld 


woe 


yoke 


ft?'liage 


r^ad 


post 


dope 


comp(?'se 


d^le 


t03id 


dote 


ar(?'ma 


sn(7W 


grow 


wrote 


br(7'ken 


baf 


both 


hosit 


po^et 


hold 


r^le 


no 


r(?'seate 



N^', I cannot compt^'se myself while it sn(?'ws and bb'ws 
so hard. 

The cold I caught on the b(?at has settled in my nose and 
throat. 

Put this note in the p(?st-box and return home alone. 
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We heard a grt^an from a bnely spot bebw the gr(?ve. 
Put the l(7af near the st(?ve before you g(7 for a r(>w. 
I have done with r(?aming, I am going to my own h(?me 
in the bze^lands. 

U (ee^^ooO as in d«pe 



t«ne 


use 


fe^d 


Tw'esday 


m«le 


tune 


yo« 


pursw'it 


di^ke 


pufe (pew-ef) 


youf 


redw'ce 


iew 


s«it 


muse 


mw'sic 


new 


t«be 


ewef^^ 


impw'gn 


h«ge 


cufe (kew-ef) 


dew 


fwtufe 



He did his d«ty to his twtor, but he disliked him intuitively* 

The dwke came to my stwdio with the cwrate. 

There are still a iew deze^drops on the leaves. 

He induced me to wse a dwplex burner. 

You are youthiul, and it is dwe to your youth not to shirk 
its dwties. 

After playing dwets with me the dwde fought a d«al dwel. 

Our distaste for mwsic of that kind is mwtwal. 

His influence was superfluous. 

He did not refwte my argument, but paid tribi^te to my 
acwteness. 

I am due at the stwdio of my twtor on Twesday. 

I assumed ignorance of her dwplicity to his great amuse- 
ment. 

01 (aw.,^1) as in soil 



cotn 


loin 


toil 


destroy 


hoy 


noise 


groin 


avoid 


hoist 


broil 


voice 


purloin 


coil 


point 


coy 


boiling 


join 


ioil 


joy 


anoint 


spoil 


toy 


moist 


embroider 



He loitered about the cloisters before joining us. 
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Too much m(>isture in the ^oi\ destrt?ys some plants. 

The \ioy who made this c(>m shows adwitness in the use 
of all(7y. 

Some are p(?isoned by bmled or b(?iled (oysters. 

Could you embr^der some d(>ilies fit for a r^yal house? 

Why not \oixi me in the country and av(?id the n(>ises of 
the city? 

The bmling heat and m(?isture of the air quite sp(7/l 
my j(>yous excursion. 

He h(7isted the hoy to the highest p(?int without destrc^y- 
ing his balance. 

OU (a ^^66) as in out 

sh(>i^t th(7i^ \oudi ann(7i^nce 

d(?wbt cownt g(?wt redound 

%outA fownt n<?wn. surr(7«nd 

TouvA pr(?«d (?ze;l th(7«sand 

h(7w cb«d p(7«t fountain 

n(?ze; v(7wch b(7«nd acc(?wntant 

He was put out of countenance when surrownded by a 
th(?wsand men. 

N(?2«; let us ar(?wse the men with the s(?wnd of l(?wd showts. 

« 

ISlOW many (?wnces are there in this p(?wnd of flt>wr? 
With so fine a voice you should ar(7«se pron(7«nced 
enthusiasm. 

WORDS WITH DOUBLE DIPHTHONGS 

The three (vowel) sounds in the following words should 
glide smoothly one into the other. Remember that only 
one (the first) out of the three sounds is a true vocal or laryn- 
geal sound, the other two are formed in the mouth. 



diadem 


d-a\_, I^_^a-dem 


viaduct 


v-a' ^ ^_, a-duc t 


diatribe 


d-a' J^^a-tribe 
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violet v-a',^i,^6-let 

violin w-d! ,^^^0-Mti 

violent v-a' ^Ji ^^o-lent 

diet d-a'^K^gt 

triumph tr-a' ^iv^flw-f 

triune tr-a'^_,if^^oo» 

toying ta-y^Ing 

enjoying enja'^^y Ing 

annoying anna',,^y ing 

He flew into a wioltnt passion when his wiolin was injured. 
She is enj(7ying the trilttaph-of wearing a diadem. 
He has vit?lated the laws of health in his diet. 
While Violet was enj(7ying the situation, Herein showed 
ann(>yance. 

SENTENCES FOR PRACTISE 

ALL THE DIFFERENT COMPOUND VOWELS AND DIPHTHONGS 

The frequency of diphthongal sounds in English renders 
it advisable to spend time liberally for practise in getting the 
best possible effect from them. Ignorance of the two different 
qualities of voice required for the long and short sounds is 
one of the notable reasons why English is unmusical in the 
mouths of so many speakers. Great beauty and charm are 
added to speech by lingering caressingly on the true vocal 
sound of every diphthong before gliding smoothly into the 
short superficial sound; — thus cW^^^er (clear), pew'.,^er 
(pure), vaw^^s (voice), sha'^^Kn (shine). 

What do you ieai, my deafest? You hear my woice which 
tells you I am neaf . 

Pwre air is a s«re cwre for quite a number of ailments. 

The fair maid with the golden hair did not dare to take 
her share. 

She is the fairest, pwrest, dearest of creatures. 
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My ear is pierced by the st?«nds of the qweer v(?ices we 
hear. 

He appeafed in the guise of a real friend. 

I love to listen to your clear, p«re \oict. 

The light of the worid shines in youx dear eyes. 

Smile on us, ye stars of H^ht in the ni^ht. 

We yearn to yield to the yearnings of youth. 

Would we might grow with yawr graw^th, would we might 
hear with ya«r ears. 

?\ow\y gliding away through the wide worid. 

M.ight is ri^At in thy sight. 

Frightful irowns I fear not, though I fain would rejaice 
in friendly smiles. 

Nt? ne^e^s, is good news. 

Your queer ways are tiresome. 

She was the fairest of the fair, the dearest of the dear, the 
finest of the fine. 

The light is waning, the shades of night are falling. 

He desired to pass his life in penwry. 

She has a wasteful way of whiling away her time in woe- 
fully vain things. 



IX 

The Correct Sounds of Vowels^ and 
How to Overcome Habits of Faulty 
Pronunciation 

THERE are comparatively few people who have a 
definite idea of the exact vocal sounds in the 
words they utter, until their attention is drawn 
to it by an instructor. Most of us learn to speak by 
blind imitation^ and thus our habit of speech is dependent 
on the quality of our intimate associations. Those of us, 
therefore, who would pass for educated people should learn 
what are the correct vocal sounds in all the different groups 
of vocal sounds in all the different groups of words, in order to 
be able to rise above bad example. 

The method of prolonging or repeating the vocal or sus- 
tained sound in each syllable indicated in the following exer- 
cises will serve to impress the ear of the speaker, and there is 
no better way than this to overcome bad habits unconsciously 
formed. 

The student should bear in mind the following rules, 
already indicated in preceding chapters. 

1. All consonants are formed in the mouth. 

2. All vocal or vowel sounds proceed from the larynx. 

3. That all consonants in obstructing the flow of breath 
from the lungs, are, by their very nature, opposed to vowels, 
which claim, on the contrary, a free flow of air towards the 
larynx. 
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4. Vowels and consonants cannot be formed at the same 
time, therefore the speaker must allow suflBicient time for 
each independent action. 

5. The test can easily be made by pronouncing slowly a 
number of such words as sh-fit, b-6-st, c-JL-tch, d-af-t, 
f-aw-n, c-af-t, 1-uf-ch, gr-I-t, etc., using only the air in the 
mouth for the consonants, and sustaining well the vocal 
sound in each word. 

6. It will thus easily be proved that any attempt to utter 
both consonant and vowel with one and the same impulse 
must prevent the distinct utterance of either one. 

Although the above facts are obvious to the close 
observer y much of the blundering and garbled speech inflicted 
on us is due to the fact that they are not observed. 




EXERCISES ON SIMPLE VOWELS 

A (Italian) as in father 

k-a-a'-m alarm 

k-a-a'-f embafgo 

b-a-a'-m cigaf 

l-a-a'-n-ch laundrv 

ch-a-a'-ge unharmed 

f-a-a'-s behalf 

d-a-a'-k guardian 

ch-a-a'-m hearken 



al-a-a — m 

emb-a-a'-go 

cig-a-a h 

l-a-a'-«-dry 

u»-h-aa'-wd 

be-h-a-a'-f 

g-a-a'-dian 

h-a-a'-ken 



A (short Italian) as in ask 

It is a common custom among Americans to use the short 
a, as in S,t, for such words as fast, past, last, etc., whereas, all 
the best authorities agree that the short Italian a as pro- 
nounced in the familiar word "allegro" is the correct sound. 
Correct or not, however, there can be no doubt that the 
short Italian a is a much more musical sound than the other, 
and that a certain proportion of the flatness and nasal quality 
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observable in the voices of Americans can be traced to the 
constant use of the short i where it does not belong, inasmuch 
as it sets the voice wrongly, by inducing a superfluous tongue 
action. 

One has only to listen to the two different ways of pro- 
nouncing the a in the following sentence to become convinced 
that the short Italian a is in its effect infinitely better. 

"He ran so iiiii^X. that he slipped on the p<i<ith near the 
tom<i<i-toe pW-<ints, but he only l(iighed.'' Note how the 
drawling prolongation of the short i suggests the cry of a 
sheep. Surely the following sounds are more agreeable? 

"He ran so fadst that he slipped on the pddth near the 
tomddto plddnts, but he only Iddft." 

bath b-a-a'-th fasten f-a-a'-s'n 

cast c-a-a'-s-t castle c-a-a'-sl' 

brass br-a-a'-ss repast rep-a-a'-s-t 

pass p-a-a'-ss sample s-a-a'-w-pF 

staff st-a-a'-ff surpass sur-p-a-a'-ss 

task t-a-a'-s-k drama dr-a-a'-wa 

vast v-a-a'-s-t dragoon dr-a-goo'n 

ask a-a'~s-k master ma-a'-s-ter 

A short, as in it 

In words of the following type the short a is in place, the 

period of the vowel being inherently short, — no temptation, 
therefore, is offered to drawl it. 



that 


th-a-t 


barrel 


b-tf-rrel 


lamb 


1-3,-wb 


captain 


c-S,-p-tain 


glad 


gl-a-d 


camel 


c-S,-mel 


land 


l-S,-;^-d 


scatter 


sc-a-t-ter 


flag 


fl-a-g 


ladder 


1-a-d-der 


hath 


h-a-th 


jjlacid 


pl-a-cid 


stand 


st-&-n-d 


acrid 


a-c-rid 


shall 


sh-a-// 


baron 


b-a-ron 
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A as in fall 

• • 




wall 


w-aw-awl 




always 


aw-awl-ways 


yawn 


y-aw-aw» 




drawling 


dr-aw-aw-ling 


cordi 


c-aw-aw-d 




hawghty 


h-aw-aw-ty 


draw 


dr-aw-aw 




warfare 


w-aw-aw-fare 


iawn 


f-aw-aw-w 




nawghty 


n-aw-aw-ty 


claw 


cl-aw-aw 




slaughter 


sl-aw-aw-ter 


wafm 


w-aw-aw-f» 




daughter 


d-aw-aw-ter 


dawn 


d-aw-aw-» 


A as in 


water 
watch 


w-aw-aw-ter 


want 


w-a-a-w-t 




quarrel 


qu-a-arel 


what 


wh-aa-t 

• • 




warren 


w-a-ar-ren 


squash 


squ-a-a-sh 




wallow 


w-a-a/-low 

• • 


malt 


m-aa-/-t 

• • 




wanton 


w-a-a-w-ton 

• • 


salt 


s-aa-/-t 

■ • 




alter 


a-a/-ter 

• • 


halt 


haa-/-t 

• • 




alternate 


a-a/-ter-nate 

• • 


wash 


w-aa-sh 

• • 




quandary 


qu-a-a»-dary 



The above sound is in eflfect the same as that of the short 
6 in n6t, h6t, etc. Moreover, it is often subject to the same 
faulty pronunciation, viz., the substitution of the short Italian 
a for the sound of the short 6. As, for example, in the follow- 
ing sentences, "Whd't do you wd'nt?" instead of, "Wh6t do 
you w6nt?" "I do ndt want it," instead of "I do ntft 
w^nt it." 

E as in see 



seen 


s-e-e-» 


feed 


f-e-e-d 


sweet 


sw-e-e-t 


sleep 


sl-e-e-p 


peace 


p-e-e-ce 


deem 


d-e-ew 


reap 


r e e p 


cheap 


ch-e-e~p 



believe 

deceive 

esteem 

redeem 

seizure 

people 

meager 

complete 



be-1-e-e-ve 

de-c-e-e-ve 

es-t-e-e-w 

re-d-e-e-w 

s-e-e-zhuf 

p-e-e-pl' 

m-e-e-gef 

com-pl-e-e-te 
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E as in let 

bell b-6-gll clever cl-6-gver 

met m-6-€t belfry b-6-61-fry 

fled fl-6-6d velvet v-6-61-vgt 

them th-6-6w vessel v-6-gs-s61 

tent t-6-6»-t effort 6-6f-fort 

self s-6-61-f jealous j-g-61-ous 

felt f-6-gl-t weapon w-S-6p-on 

dread dr-S-6d yellow y-6-el-low 

The above words are subject to the painful perversion of 
substituting the sound of short fl for short 6, as exemplified 
in the following sentence. ''The jiJ^ntleman hwlped himswlf 
to twwlve chwrries," instead of "The ggntleman helped him- 
self to twelve cherries." Where this bad habit exists it will 
be found helpful practise to repeat the contrasted sounds in 
some such way as this: ''She says swlf for sSlf, hwlp for help, 
th«m for th^m, twiJ^lve for twelve, jwntlem«?n for gentleman, 
wiJtlthy for wealthy." 







I as in sit 




ship 


sh-M'p 


distance 


d-I-Is-tance 


spin 


sp-Mn 


filbert 


f-I-il-bert 


sink 


s-Mng-k 


infant 


I-In-fant 


gift 


g-I-if-t 


village 


v-I-Il-lage 


this 


th-Ms 


skilful 


sk-I-n-ful 


king 


k-I-Ing 


conflict 


con-fll-Ik-t 


wind 


w-i-in-d 


convict 


con-v-I-Ik-t 


trip 


tr-Mp 


crimson 
as in n6t 


cr-I-Im-son 


s^ft 


s-6-6f-t 


. honest 


6-6n-est 


dflU- 


d-6-611 


m(?dern 


m-6-6d-ern 


m(?ck 


m-6-6ck 


forg(?t 


for-g-6-6t 


1(?SS 


1-6-oss 


bebnp 


be-l-6-6ng 
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long 


l-6-6ng 


lolt 


l-6-6f-t 


p(7nd 


p-6-6n-d 


cbck 


cl-6-6ck 



txtol 

C(7minerce 
hothti 
(7strich 



ex-t-6-61 
c-6-6m-merce 
b6-6th-er 
6-6s-tritch 



The distortion of the short 6 is deplorably common in 
America, and as it occurs in such a great variety of words 
it is one of the most fruitful sources of the bad impression 
produced by the so-called "American voice." The substi- 
tution of the Italian a, so agreeable to the ear in its right 
place, gives an atrociously common twang to words that call 
for the short 6. Note the effect of the contrasted sounds in 
the following sentence. 

Two.hdgs and a dag stuck in the bag near the frdg pdnd, 
instead of. Two h^gs and a ddg stuck in the b^g near the fr^g 
p^nd. 

(Observe that in the latter pronunciation the nasal 
twang is entirely eliminated.) 

As a cure for this obnoxious habit I recommend persist- 
ent practise of the contrasted sounds in a long and well- 
selected list of words where the short 6 occurs. Let the 
student add many others of his own choice to the words 
given below. 



t6-6p 


not 


ta-ap 


T6-6m 


(( 


Ta-am 


J6-6hn 


(( 


Ja-ahn 


16-6ng 


(( 


la-ang 


t6-6ss 


C( 


ta-ass 


h6-6t 


cc 


ha-at 


mo-ock 


(C 


ma-ack 


d6-611 


(6 


da-all 


cl6-6ck 


(C 


cla-ack 



c6-6m-mon 

f6-611y 

m6-6del 

16-6zenge 

s6-6n-net 

for-g-6-6t 

be-16-6ng 

be-y6-6nd 

ex-t6-61 



not ca-am-mon 
fa-al-ly 
ma-adel 
la-azenge 
sa-an-net 
for-ga-at 
be-la-ang 
be-ya-and 
ex-ta-al 



Curiously enough this same short 6 which is avoided in 
such words as h6t, n6t, etc., where it is right, is often per- 
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versely introduced in such words as th(7«ght, caught, etc., 
where the sound of a (aw) is proper, as illustrated in the 
following sentence. 

''I th^t she was h^tty, he th^t she was n^^tty, they knew 
(thought) (haughty) (naughty) 

she was f^tty," instead of "I thawt she was haz£;ty, he thaze;t 

(forty) 
she was naze;ty, they knew she was fawty." 



O as in dg, or oo as in b n 



hoom. 

wht?se 

d(?(?m 

tgsJi- 

ixiooA 

lost 

TCiOWt 

hoot 



Wh-Q-Q-Z 

d-o-ow 

t-o-om 

ni-Q-g-d 

1-o-o-z 

m-o~o-v 

b-g-Q-t 



remove 

improve 

undo 

alooi 

hdimhoo 

baboon 

d(7ing 

haJloon 



re-m-g-Q-v 

im-pr-g-g-v 

un-d-g-g 

a-1-g-g-f 

bam-b-oo 

ba-b-o-o» 

dg-g-ing 

bal-l-g-g» 



Oo as in f6&t or U as in put 



good 

hull 

hrook 

iun 

could 

wool 

pwsh 

shook 



g-6o-d&-d 

h-d6-d6l 

br-6&-d&-k 

f-d&-6&/ 

c-00-oo-d 

w-do-d&/ 

p-d&-6&-sh 

sh-6&-d&-k 



bwUet 

bwtcher 

w(?(7dland 

pwlpit 

CMckoo 

p^d ding^ 

b«shel.,. 

bullion 



b-6&-6&l-let 

b-d&-d&-tcher 

w-d&-d&d-land 

p-6&-d&l-pit 

c-do-6&koo 

p-d&-d&d-ding 

b-d&-d&-shel 

b-d&-d&l-lion 



cwp 

ML 

hut 



c-ii-flp 
d-tl-011 
b-tt-Qt 



U as in Qp 

justice 
sudden 
custom 



j-ii-fls-tice 
s-ti-tid-den 
c-ii-fis-tom 
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drwm 


dr-ii-am 


l(?vely 


1-a-av-iy 


s^n 


s-a-an 


trwmpet 


tr-a-ttm-pet 


trwst 


tr-a-ast 


flwttef 


fl-a-at-tef 


li/mp 


1-fi-tlm-p 


mwstef 


m-ii-fis-ter 


d^sk 


d-a-as-k 


en{?i^gh 


e-n-fi-fiff 



X 

Some Familiar Perversions of Our 

Mother Tongue 

THE LETTER R 

ONE of the most unpleasant perversions of our 
mother-tongue consists in sounding the letter r in 
the middle and at the end of words where it is not 
meant to be heard, but only to indicate a differentiation 
and prolongation of the vowel. 

The stubborn persistence in making this intrusive sound 
is past comprehension; yet, in certain sections of our country, 
it is not only a custom deliberately preserved, but also 
cherished. 

The sound itself, commonly known as the Northumbrian 
burr, and aptly likened to the "snarling of a cur,'' is obtained 
by throwing the articulation back in the throat, and vibrating 
the uvula. 

The effect of this spurious articulation on the voice is 
undeniably of the worst. The correct pronunciation of r 
as it is meant to be heard at the beginning of syllables, — 
as in rose, a-ristocratic, etc., is produced by the articulative 
vibration being only at the edge of the tongue — in front, 
as already indicated on page 36. 

There are many who find it difficult to trill the r in the 
proper way because of a lack of vibratory power at the 
point of the tongue. To such, I recommend the practise of 
repeating with open mouth, softly and rapidly 



de-de-de-de-de-de-ded 


lara' lara' 


lara' 


lara' 


idididididididididid 


r'ala r'ala 


r'ala 


r'ala 


izz-rra' izz-rrj 


i' izz-rra' 
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Sentences introducing the silent and articulated r. 
He hufled a bufning brand into the grove of bifches, not 
He hurrld a burrning brand into the grove of birrches. 
The further Nof th he traveled the worse he fafed. 
{not furrther Norrth) (^noi worrs) 

Long U 

The next on my list of perversions is that of the long w, 
which is often robbed of its proper compound sound of ee^^^oo 
when it occurs after d, 1, n, and t, — as, for instance, in toon 
for twne, stoo for siew^ dooty for duly. This has been justly 
condemned as "an offensive vulgarity''; — we may add that 
any and every slovenly omission of a legitimate sound in 
any word is a vulgarity. 

The u should always be given the double sound of ee^^^oo 
except when it follows the letter r, in which case the short 
sound of ee is omitted, as in tool for rule, rood for rude. 

A nimble action of the tongue is required in pronouncing 
ee^^oo, as for the sound e it is pressed against the upper back 
teeth, but must be quickly withdrawn as the lips contract 
for oo. If the tongue is not withdrawn we hear the sound of 
the French eu, which has no place whatever in English. 

Here is an exercise that wiU rouse a sluggish tongue into 
action. 

I. Repeat very softly ee, ee, ee, ee, ee, then, with full 
voice, oo^ 65, 60, 60, 60. 



2. ee, 60', ee, 60', ee, 00' 

3. ee^^oo', ee.^^00', ee..^oo' 

4. yoo-yoo-yoo-you 



, repeat each group several 
times. 



It is curious to note that while there are many who say 
dooke for d«ke, stoopid for stupid, there are also those who 
say tew for \.wo. 

I have already commented in another chapter on the 
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vulgar habit of saying hat for h{?t, nat for n{?t, raber for r(?bber, 
etc. ; also saying sfilf for s^lf , Amiirica for America, etc. 

Here are some provincialisms a few of which Americans 
share with English Cockneys. 



hayfi&s jor house 


ben jor been 


rayd&nd ' 


' round 


rd&m " room 


cayd&nt ' 


' count 


maand " mind 


day6&t ' 


' doubt 


hfim " home 


payfis * 


' pass 


gee^^^url " girl 


cayiist * 


' cast 


gee^^^ard " guard 


laytlst * 


' last 


gee^^^arden" garden 


meejiim ' 


* medium 


gurd " good 


jook * 


* duke 


hev " have 


jew * 


* dew 


hgnder " hinder 



In other sections of the country a y is substituted for the 
silent r as a sort of compromise. The spurious compound thus 
produced is certainly more peculiar than tolerable. 

Note the contrasted effect of the two ways in the following 
sentences. 

I hiiyed him say he would keep his wuyed 

instead of 
I herd him say he would keep his wef d 
(heard) (word) 

The tiyly btlyd picks up the wtlym 

instead of 
The ef-\y hefA picks up the wehn 
(early) (bird) . (worn:^ 

T and D confused 

It is not an uncommon fault to sound d instead of / at the 
end of certain syllables, as, for instance, pudding instead of 
putting, liddle instead of little, etc., the tongue action for both 
consonants being the same. To avoid this lapse great care 
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should be taken to stop the voice before articulating, making 
sharply the breath explosion of t. For practise, repeat the 
following contrasted words, and short sentences rapidly. 



paid 


pa/e 


pad 


pa/ 


pu//y 


puddy 


di/ri 


did he 



daddy 


ta//y 


peddle 


ca//le 


wedding 


we/ring 


meddle 


me/al 



little ladle not liJJle ladle 
pu/ up top " pud up top 
canno/ expect " cannod expect 
^hu/ up " shud up 

She is pu//ing pudding on the table. 

Her mi//en was hidden. 

Ted tied his togs. 

He meditates a se//lement. 

The terminal ng 

The slovenly habit of substituting n for ng is also some- 
thing that should be overcome. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that ''comin' and goinV' ^'eatin' and drinkinV' are 
painfully suggestive of poor training. 

Here is a simple devise for correcting the bad habit: 
bring the back of the tongue into contact with the soft palate, 
and repeat, with well-pronounced nasal effect 

a-ng, fl-ng, 6-ng, 6-ng 
6-ng, 6-ng, X-ng, I-ng 
a-ng, a-ng, 6&-ng, 6o-ng 

I also recommend strenuously a frequent recitation of 
the excerpt from Southey's ''Cataract of Lodore" which I 
append. I am confident that any student who has mastered 
this "tour de force*' will never again omit the ng where it 
has a right to be! 
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It is, at the same time, one of the finest exercises I know of 
in articulating both single and double consonants in com- 
bination with all the different vowels, both simple and com- 
pound. Indeed, the numerous and varied combinations so 
ingeniously massed in this excerpt would seem to have been 
contrived expressly to form a complete compendium of tests 
in enunciation. 



Excerpt from " The Cataract of Lodore,^' By Robert Southey 

Here it comes sparkling, and there it lies darkling; now 
smoking and frothing its tumult and wrath in; till, in this 
rapid race on which it is bent, it reaches the place of its steep 
descent. The cataract strong then plunges along; striking 
and raging, as if a war waging its caverns and rocks among: 
rising and leaping, sinking and creeping, swelling and sweep- 
ing, showering and springing, flying and flinging, writhing 
and singing, eddying and whisking, spouting and frisking, 
turning and twisting around and around with endless rebound: 
smiting and fighting, a sight to delight in; confounding, 
astounding, dizzying, and deafening the ear with its sound! 

Collecting, projecting, receding and speeding, and shock- 
ing and rocking, and darting and parting, and threading and 
spreading, and whizzing and hissing, and dripping and skip- 
ping, and hitting and splitting, and shining and twining, 
and rattling and battling, and shaking and quaking, and pour- 
ing and roaring, and waving and raving, and tossing and 
crossing, and flowing and going, and running and stunning, 
and foaming and roaming, and dinning and spinning, and 
dropping and hopping, and working and jerking, and guggling 
and struggling, and heaving and cleaving, and moaning and 
groaning; and glittering and frittering, and gathering and 
feathering, and whitening and brightening, and quivering 
and shivering, and hurrying and skurrying, and thundering 
and floundering. 
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Dividing and gUding and sUding, and falling and brawl- 
ing and sprawling, and driving and riving and striving, and 
sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling, and sounding and 
bounding and rounding, and bubbling and troubling and doub- 
ling, and grumbling and rumbling and tumbling, and clatter- 
ing and battering and shattering! Retreating and beating 
and meeting and sheeting, delaying and straying and play- 
ing and spraying, advancing and prancing and glancing and 
dancing, recoiling, turmoiUng, and toiling and boiling, and 
gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming, and rush- 
ing and flushing and brushing and pushing, and flapping and 
rapping and clapping and slapping, and curling and whirl- 
ing and purUng and twirling, and thumping and plumping 
and bumping and jumping, and dashing and flashing and 
splashing and clashing! — and so never ending, but always 
descending, sounds and motions for ever and ever are blend- 
ing, all at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar; — and 
this way, the water comes down at Lodore! 



XI 

The Three Different Aspects of 

Consonants 

IN repeating the letters of our Alphabet, disconnected 
from words, we render the consonants audible by add- 
ing a vowel either before or after, thus converting each 
letter actually into a syllable, e.g. 

BCDFG HJKLMN PQR 

Bee sea dee ftf gee aitch jay kay ell em en pea kew aar 

S T V W X Y Z 

es tea vee double-you eks oowafai zed 

When consonants occur at the end of words, the vowels 
are not sounded; nothing is heard but the characteristic 
sound of the consonants, consisting, after their kind, either in 
percussions, — nasal, and obstructed voice, — flated sounds, 
hisses, and buzzes. 

These different types are exemplified as follows. 

P, T, K, Ch 

These are slight percussions which occur as the shut 
positions of the consonants burst open, and the air in the 
mouth is exploded, i.e., in \ip^ si/, lic^, mucA. 

B, D, G, L, V, Z, J 

These are vibrated at the glottis while the shut position 
is maintained, i.e., cuft, sad, jug, te//, bu22, fit;e, judge. 

Care should be taken not to continue the voice after 
articulating, as the result would be cub-iiA, sad-«ltA, tell-il^A,. 
etc. 
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M, N, NG 

These are nasal sounds, the glottal vibrations occurring 
while the shut position of the parts is maintained. 
Example, — shaw, fa», si»g. 

F, S, SH, TH 

These are flated sounds, the air compressed in the mouth 
being forced through the parts in contact. 

Example, — cli^, mi^s, rusA, mou^A. 

When consonants precede vowels, as at the beginning of 
a syllable, they are nothing more than silent placings or shut 
positions of the parts, inhibiting the flow of breath from the 
lungs, and therefore only audible in conjunction with the 
vowel (the only exceptions being S, Sh, R, Z). 

It is not generally understood that in addition to the 
breath consonants the sonants or vibrated consonants B, 
D, G, J, etc., and the vocals L, M, N, V, can also be made to 
conform to this rule. 

These are commonly accorded something of their charac- 
teristic sound independently of the vowel to follow, by 
vibrating the glottis during the shut position of the con- 
sonants. This necessitates, however, a premature use of 
breath from the lungs, which is detrimental to the ensuing 
vocal sound. 

The knowledge, therefore, that all Sonant and Vocal, as 
well as breath articulations, can be heard witji perfect dis- 
tinctness on the opening of their shut positions, and that no 
vocal impulse is needed until the vowel is produced, is of 
untold value to those who would attain perfection in the use 
of the voice. 

It may aid the comprehension of the reader to say that 
on quitting the shut position of consonants preceding vowels, 
the air is exploded into the pharynx instead of outside^ as at 
the end of words. It is literally articulating backwards 
instead of forwards. 



Three Different Aspects 



SS 



EXERCISES ON THE CONTRASTED TREATMENT 
OF CONSONANTS BEFORE AND AFTER VOWELS 



The following exercises afford an opportunity for students 
to practise the two contrasted ways of articulating all the 
different Consonants, both single and double, as they occUr 
before and after vowels, i.e., at the beginning or end of 
syllables. 





B (silent) 




B (sounded) 


Aag 


beg ieat 


ebb 


gleJe veri 


Joat 


Jail 6ull 


tube 


sta6 gari 


boy 


ftat boot 


dau6 


lob curb 


but 


bet bin 


rib 


dub glofte 


K 


(C, Q) (silent) 




K (whispered) > 


*ind 


can coat 


darfe 


blac^ ticfe 


^iss 


^eep cue 


ma^e 


tal^ jer^ 


^;ord 


come could 


spea^ 


coo^ jo^e 




D (silent) 




D (sounded) 


do 


dear down 


road 


wood lad 


dead 


daub dam 


fade 


feed fed 


dish 


dive dub 


cord 


load guid^ 




F (silent) 




F (whisper) 


/an 


fish fen 


turf 


sco/ self 


/ar 


fun full 


wife 


ski/ mu/ 


Jin 


/ear foot 


loaf 


leaf roof 




G (silent) 




G (sound) 


give 


gave go 


^gg 


rag dog 


gone 


guard get 


vague 


bug bag 


gorge 


gout gum 


jug 


pig tag 
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soft 

J (?f G (Dzh) (silent) 

yump /une gem 
yam jar jug 
gist germ giant 



soft 

J or G (sound) 

age doge refuge 

oblige pledge exchange 
indulge divulge bulge 



L (silent) 




L (voice) 


/ump lost lose 


fee/ 


well wail 


/augh /ow /amp 


will 


fall roll 


/ook /ead /ord 


fur/ 


boil jail 



M (silent) 



M (voice) (nasal) 



wan 


worn 


wine 


lawe 


narw gew 


wove 


wean 


were 


howe 


dreaw cowe 


mount 


wark 


% 

will 


roow 


foaw muw 


N 


(silent) 




N 


(voice) (nasal) 


wame 


now 


new 


morn 


man pain 


»ut 


net 


nap 


join 


fine coin 


neaX 


near 


noose 


borne 


main fin 


P 


(silent) 






P (whisper) 


•/>eet 


peax 


/>ush 


rope 


trip sheep 


/>et 


paX 


pi\[ 


stra^ 


ship hope 


Z^each 


pMt 


pa.te 


whip 


\ea.p loop 



R (sound) R (silent) 

(With the letter R the rule is reversed) 

rose round rise far here stir 

red rear rim hour bore star 

reed rub roast heart bird turn 





'J'6ree 


Different 


Aspects 


<y7 




S (whisper) 






S (whisper 


) 


5un 


sit 5ash 




ma,?^ 


loss 


fierce 


50Ul 


soup seem 




sen^e 


yes 


ehe 


cease 


some sin 




pedice 


pence 


pur^e 




T (silent) 






T (whispef 


') 


town 


time turn 




hear/ 


ga/ 


boa/ 


ten 


^each tomb 




frui/ 


shu/ 


ga/e 


two 


/aU tub 
V (silent) 




tha^ 


for^ 
V (voiced) 


tar/ 


i;an 


rine rfew 




loz>e 


rove 


leave 


z;ow 


z^erb t;etch 




saz^e 


give 


live 


z>ote 


z;olt i;oice 




rave 


stove 


dive 



W (silent oo) 

(Because it is a conso- 
nant before a vowel) 



W (voiced oo) 

(Because it is a vowel 
when it occurs as a 
terminal) 



with 


wan 


wine 


view 


new grew 


win 


wear 


want 


dew 


few drew 


we 


ward 


wish 


sow 


now bow 




Y (silent ee) 


Y (voiced ee) 


youth 


young 


yet 


my 


play sky 


yank 


yarn 


yawn 


try 


hay day 


yew 


yield 
Z (silent) 


yoke 


coy 


boy alloy 
Z (buzzed) 


2;eal 


zinc 


Zion 


prize 


gaze lo^e 


zoo 


zone 


zouave 


please 


breeze clo5e 


zero 


2;ealous 


zebra 


seize 


tho^e phrase 
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Exercises 



INITIAL DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

BEFORE practising the following exercises, repeat 
several times, in a whisper, the double consonants 
preceding each group of words, thus: bl, bl, bl, br, br, 
br, etc. Use only the air in the mouth. 

Make the shut position of the first consonant with great 
precision: this should be your first care as it is the most 
important act on which the distinctness and carrying power 
of the succeeding sounds depend. 

bw as in buoy, buoyant 

J^auty, beard, beer 

Weed, block, blue, blithe, bloom, blaze, bliss 

Jf eath, breech, brew, bride, broad, bridge 

ptvfj pewter, pewit 

/>/ace, plant, plead, plight, plot, pledge 

/breach, prance, price, press, prawn, praise 

dw2iTi, dwindle, dwell 

dew, dupe, duke 

dress, drift, drive, drop, droop, drum 

jew, judge, gem, gin 

twelve, twirl, twinge, twang, twine, twin 

tune, tube, tunic, tuition, tulip, tiara 

trip, troop, trump, trice, truce, trace 

cheer, chirp, chair, church, chap, chink 

gwava, guelph, guejjjjla . 

gewgSLW 



by 


(< IC 


bl 


C( cc 


br 


cc cc 


py 


cc cc 


Pl 


cc cc 




It it 


pr 




dw 


cc cc 


dy 


cc cc 


dr 


cc cc 


dzh 


cc cc 


tw 


cc cc 


ty 


cc cc 


tr 


cc cc 


tsh 


cc cc 


gw 


cc cc 


gy 


cc cc 
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gl as in glass, glimpse, glad, gleam, glow, glove 



gr 
kw 

ky 

kl 

kr 

my 

ny 

fy 
fl 

fr 

vy 

thw 

thy 

thr 

sw 

sy 

si 

sm 

sn 

sf 

sp 

St 

sk 

spl 

spr 

spy 

str 

sty 

skr 

skw 

sky 

shr 






grass, green, groan, great, groop, growl 
quite, queer, queen, quit, qualm, quake ' 

" cube, cure, cue, cucumber, kiosque 
c/asp, clear, clap, claim, clothe, clutch 

" craft, crime, creep, crash, crouch, cruise 

" wwte, muse, meander 

" newSy neuter, pneumatic, pneumonia 

" few, fume, futile, future 

" flsLiae, fleece, flare, flag, flask, fleet 

" /rame, fret, free, friend, froth, fry 

" view, viola 

" thwsLTt, thwack 

" thews, theory, theater, theology, theatrical 
three, throw, throng, through, throb, throat 
sweet, swim, sweat, switch, swear, swam 
sue, suet, suit, suicide, superb 
slap, slave, slant, sledge, sleep, slide 

" ^wack, smile, smear, smudge, smell, smirk 

" snsip, snake, snarl, sneer, snooze, snob 

" sphere, sphinx, spherics 

" spend, spear, spice, speck, speech, spell 

" 5/ick, staff, stag, stage, stair, stall 

" sky, skein, sketch, skill, skirt, skin 

" splsish, spleen, splice, splint, splay, split 

" sprite, spring, sprout, sprint, spree, spread 

" spume, spew 

" 5/ream, strew, strap, strain, straw, stress 

" stew, stupid, stupor, steward 

" scream, scroll, scrub, scrouge, scrip, screw 
squint, squab, squire, square, squall, squeeze 
skew, skewer 

" shnnk, shrine, shriek, shrewd, shred, shrift 



cc 
cc 

CI 



n 
cc 



\ 
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TERMINAL DOUBLE CONSONANTS 

In order to draw the greatest profit from the following 
exercises, the shut position of the first in the group, of con- 
sonants should be made with great precision, and the terminal 
or terminals articulated independently, thus: ste^-s, me/-s, 
sha/>-st. 

The letters written in italics are the important shut posi- 
tions in each word. 

The following shut positions are: 

Breath Consonants or Mutes 

Ps ca^-s', sho^-s', tnp-s\ loo/>-s', ho/>e-s' 

hopp'd dipp'd 
Pt slep-t\ wep-t\ kep-t', hopp-t\ dipp-t\ a/>-t' 
Ts ha/-s', be/-s', pi/-s', po/-s', pe/-s', so/-s', blo/-s' 

little settle tittle tattle whittle 

Tl li/-tr, se/-tr, ti/-tr, ta/-tr, whi/-tr 

Ks bac^-s', boo^-s', duc^-s', lar^-s', la^e-s', flicife-s' 

sacked backed liked locked 

Kt ac-t', sac^-t', bacfe-t', fac-t', li^e-t', locjfe-t' 

Exercises on Digraphs 

A digraph is a single sound written with two letters, as, 
for instance: ch in church; sh in hush; th in think; wh in 
when; ng in sing. 

Before practising the following groups of words, articu- 
late the initial digraphs several times separately with the air 
compressed in the mouth, in order to familiarize the ear with 
their respective sounds. 

Silent Whisper 

Ch chum chick chew Ch hatcA beacA pitch 

cheer chsince change such preaich catch 

cha,ir cha,t chill search bleacA sketch 
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Whisper 






Whisper 






Sh share 


5Aoot 


shdivn 


Sh da^A 


bu^A 


rush 


she 


^Aut 


shook:.. 


wa^A 


wi^A 


rash 


shop 


^Aeet 


shield 


slu^A 


5Aeet 


fla^A 


Hated 






Flated 






Th thick 


thought 


thumh 


Th death 


dearth 


heal/A 


thud 


think 


thing 


saith 


width 


depth 


thong 


thorn 


third 


stealth 


wealth 


Mth 


Plated 












Wh whey 


when 


whip 


Wh only occurs at the begin- 


why 


whop 


which. 


ning 


of words 


• 


where 


wheel 


wha,t 


Voice (nasal) 






Ng only occurs at the end 


Ng ring 


gong 


clang 


and 


in the middle of 


sting 


f\ing 


coming 


words 




sing-ing wronging 



VIBRATED SHUT POSITIONS 

Bs verbs 

(Bz) ver6-z', ca6-z', clu6-z', moi-z', roie-z', yar6-z' 

Bd robe-d', ribb'-d\ pro&^-d', bar6'-d', scru6J'-d' 

Ds goods yards moods floods tides words 

(Dz) good-z\ yard-z\ mood-z', floot/-z', tide-z', word-z' 

Gs legs rags mugs gigs dogs slugs 

(Gz) leg-z', rag-z\ mug-z', gi^-z', dog-z', slug-z' 

Gd nagg^-d', rigg'-d', lMgg'-d\ hugg'-d' 



VOCALIZED SHUT POSITIONS 

Ms dreams charms claims games times 

(Mz) dream-z', charw-z', claiw-z', gaw-z', tiw-z' 

Mp daw-p', liw-p', claw-p', cluw-p' 

Md roow'-d', tiwe-d', roaw'-d', overwhelw'-d' 
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nymph lymph 

Mf nym-f, lyw-f, cow-f-ort' 

NS ;;:■ 

(Nz) sen-s'e, hen-c'e, whe»-c'e, wiw-c'e, pew-c'e, te»-s'e 

Nk smk himk ink link sunk 

(ngk) si»g-k', hu«g-k', \ng-\! ^ li«g-k', su»g-k' 

Ls pu/-s'e, e/-s'e, du/-c'e 

Lb bu/-b', E/-b'e, a/-b' 

Lk mi/-k', si/-k', hu/-k', bu/-k', su/-k', e/-k' 

Lt sa/-t', be/-t', ti/-t', we/-t', cu/-t', pe/-t' 

bells balls tolls wells calls 

(Ls) bell-z', ball-z', toU-z', well-z', call-z' 

Lf sheW, seW, sy/-ph^ e/-f', pe/-f', guZ-f 

Lm fi/-m', rea/-m', he/-m', overwhe/-m' 

Lp sca/-p', he/-p', pu/-p', whe/-p' 

Lv so/-ve', she/-ve', de/-ve', revo/-ve' 

, PLATED SOUNDS 

St fa^-t', fi5-t', du^-t^ la^-t', mi^-t', mu5-t' 

Sk ay-k', whi^-k', ca5-k', ba^-k' 

Fs scar/-s', mu^-s', laugA-s', cu^-s', txoMgh-s' 

Ft le/-t', shi/-t', de/-t', so/-t', he/-t', lo/-t' 

Vs waves loves saves grieves craves groves 

(vz) wave-z', \ove-z\ S3,ve-z\ gneve-z\ cidive-z^ grove-z^ 

TREBLE CONSONANTS 
Ending in S Ending in T 



gulfs 


guMs' 


delft 


de/-ft' 


sylphs 


syWs' 


milked 


mi/-kt' 


nymphs 


nyw-fs' 


asked 


a^k-kt' 


lymphs 


lym-fs' 


risked 


ri5-kt' 


elks 


e/-ks' 


helped 


he/-pt' 
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silks 


si/-ks' 


scalped 


scai-pt' 


thanks 


tha»g-kst' 


jumped 


juw-pt' 


winks 


wi»g-ks' 


stamped 


staw-pt' 


risks 


ri5-ks' 


heard'st 


heard-st' 


desks 


de5-ks' 


amidst 


amid-st' 


Alps 


A/-ps' 


digg'st 


digg-st' 


pulps 


pu/-ps' 


hugg'st 


hugg-st' 


lumps 


luw-ps' 


look'st 


loo^-st' 


imps 


iw-ps' 


mixed 


mi^-st' 


lisps 


li5-ps' 


laugh'st 


laa/-st' 


clasps 


cla5-ps' 


puff'st 


pu/-st' 


tufts 


tu/-ts' 


fairst 


fa//-st' 


thefts 


the/-ts' 


com'st 


cow-st' 


colts 


co/-ts' 


seem'st 


seew-st' 


bolts 


boZ-ts' 


rinsed 


ri»-st' 


hints 


hi»-ts' 


lanced 


la»-st' 


punts 


pu»-ts' 


amongst 


amowg-st' 


fifths 


fi/-ths' 


hang'st 


ha«g-st' 


costs 


C05-ts' 


sipp'st 


^\pp-sX! 


lists 


H5-ts' 


sat'st 


sa/-st' 


widths 


wid-ths' 


breath'st 


brea/A-st' 


breadths 


bread-ths' 


curv'st 


cur2;e-st' 


healths 


hea/-ths' 


sav'st 


saz«e-st' 


lengths 


le»g-ths' 


pitched 


pi/-sht' 


Ending in D 


Ending in Z 


bulbed 


bul-bd 


bulbs 


bu/-bz 


troubled 


trou-bl-d 


folds 


fo/-dz 


cradled 


cra-dl-d 


bonds 


bo«-dz 


stifled 


stif-fl-d 


tables 


ta-b/-z 


tingled 


ting-gl-d 


bundles 


hun-dl-z 


buckled 


buck-kl-d 


trifles 


tni-il-z 


grappled 


grap-pl-d 


giggles 


gig-gl-z 


bustled 


bus-sl-d 


spangles 


spawg-gl-z 


battled 


bat-tl-d 


buckles 


buc^-kl-z 
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traveled 


trav-vl-d 


steeples 


stee/>-pl-z 


puzzled 


puz-zl-d 


bottles 


bo/-tl-z 


filmed 


fil-m-d 


dazzles 


da2-zl-z 


reckoned 


reck-kn-d 


films 


fi/-m-z 


opened 


op-pn-d 


chasms 


ka-2w-z 


happened 


hap-pn-d 


blackens 


blacfe-kn-z 


hastened 


has-sn-d 


happens 


ha^pn-z 


listened 


lis-sn-d 


fastens 


fa^-sn-z 


reasoned 


reaz-zn-d 


reasons 


rea^-sn-z 


solved 


solve-d 


solves 


SO/-VZ 


shelved 


shelve-d 


wolves 


woZ-vz 


bridged 


bridge-d 






bronzed 


bronze-d 






Ending 


in tsh 


Ending in zh 


belch 


be/-tsh 


bulge 


buZ-zh 


gulch 


gu/-tsh 


bilge 


bi/-zh 


bunch 


bu»-tsh 


range 


ra»-zh 


crunch 


cru»-tsh 


cringe 


cri«-zh 


QUADRUPLE ARTICULATIONS 


1 


sobbed'st 


soi-be(/-st 


sicken'st 


sicfe-e»5-st 


bragged'st 


brag-ged-st 


happen'st 


ha/>-pew-st 


hurled'st 


hurl-ed-st 


listen'st 


li^-se«-st 


roamed'st 


roaw-e(i--st 


reason'st 


rea2-ew-st 


found'st 


fouw-ds-t 


help'st 


\ad-ps-t 


longed'st 


\ong-ds-t 


laughed'st 


laa/-e(i-st 


wreathed'st 


WTea,th-ds-t 


waft'st 


wa/-^5-t 


braved'st 


hT2Lve-ds-t 


embarked'st 


embar^-ed5-t 


praised'st 


piSiize-ds-t 


built'st 


bui/-/5-t 


milk'st 


mil-ks-t 


dreamt'st 


dream-/5-t 


thank'st 


th.2ing-ks-t 


sent'st 


se»-^5-t 


mask'st 


m2iS-ks-t 


hoped'st 


YLOp-ts-t 


troubl'st 


tro\ib-ls-t 


cost'st 


zos-is-t 
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fondrst 


fo»-(//-st 


brushed'st 


\iX\xsh-ts-\. 


trifl'st 


tri/-/5-t 


squelched 


sque/-/5A-t 


dangl'st 


da«g-g/-st 


bunched 


bu»-/5A-t 


tackl'st 


td,ck-ls-t 


twelfths 


twe/-/-/As 


coupFst 


cup-Z^-t 


mulcts 


mu/-^-ts 


nestFst 


TLtS-h-t 


changed 


cha«-ds/j-d 


battl'st 


\ydX-ils-t 


singed 


siw-d^A-d 


shovel'st 


^ove-U-t 


bulged 


bu/-dzA-d 


puzzle'st 


puz-z/5-st 







QUINTUPLE ARTICULATIONS 

The following combinations occur but seldom, but on 
account of the peculiar difliculties they present they are 
extremely useful as exercises. They may be regarded as so 
many tours de force in articulating, which, when mastered, 
make all other combinations seem comparatively easy. 

The way of practising them indicated below will not only 
aid immensely in acquiring pliability of the speech organs, 
but it will also lead to a clear perception of the various shut 
positions and sounds to be defined with particular care. 

Repeat each divided word twice before pronouncing it 
as spoken, thus: 

Trtlb-biild-dg-ss, trub-buld-de-ss, trub-bl-ds-t. 

nibbled'st nib-biild-diss nib-bl-d^-t 

cradled'st crad-dtild-diss cra-dl-ds-t 

rufl3ed'st ruf-fuld-diss ruf-fl-rfs-t 

haggled'st hag-guld-diss hag-gl-rfs-t 

buckled'st buk-kuld-diss buck-kl-ds-t 

coupled'st cup-puld-diss coup-pl-ds-t 

nestled'st ness-suld-diss nes-sl-ds-t 

battled'st bat-tuld-diss bat-tl-t/s-t 

marveled'st marv-vel-led-diss marv-vl-leJ-st 

puzzled'st puz-zul-led-diss puz-zl-ed-st 

blackened'st blak-ken-ned-diss black-kn-e(/-st 
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reasoned'st 
revolved'st 
bridged'st 



reas-sun-ned-diss 

rev-vol-vud-diss 

bridgjed-diss 



reaz-zn-ed-st 

rev-olv-vd-ds-t 

brid-gd-t/s-t 



COMBINATIONS IN WHICH THE SAME 
ARTICULATION OCCURS TWICE 





(For Practise) 




act'st 


ac-cut-tuss, ac- 


-cut-tuss 


ac-c/-ts-t' 


Uft'st 


lif-fet-tuss — 




m-lt-ts-t' 


melt'st 


mel-let-tuss — 




mel-lM5-t' 


hurt'st 


hurt-tes-tuh — 




hMit-ts-t' 


want'st 


want-tes-tuh — 




want-/5-t' 


shout'st 


shout-tes-tuh — 




shout-/5-t' 


touched 


tut-tshet-tuh — 




tMt-sh-t' 


parch 'd 


part-shet-tuh — 




par/-^A-t' 


help'dst 


help-pet-tess — 




help-pt-Z^-t' 


bark'dst 


bark-ket-tess — 




bark-kt-ts-t' 


promptest 


promp-pet-tess — 




prow-pt-/l5-t' 


touch'dst 


tut-shet-tuss — 




tut-sh-s-t' 


rattl'st 


rat-tel-less — 




rat-tl-ls-t' 


bursts 


burs-set-tuss — 




burs-st-ts-t' 


tasks 


task kus sus 




task-ks' 


grasps 


grasp-pus-sus — 




grasp-ps' 


mists 


mist-tus-sus — 




mist-ts' 


bask'st 


bask-kuss-sut — 




bask-ks-t' 


lessen'st 


les sen ness 




les-sw-st' 


nestFst 


nes zl less 




nes-zl-st' 


puzzles 


puz zl lez 




puz-zl-zt' 


enlist'st 


enlis-set tess 




enlis-st-st' 



XIII 

speech Gymnastics for Rapid 

Articulation 

THESE exercises are especially well adapted to 
children in kindergartens and in primary schools, 
for it is noticeable that unusual sounds without 
meaning, and various refrains, have a peculiar fascination 
for all young people; they will, therefore, practise them 
voluntarily, just for the fun of it, and in so doing the 
desired flexibility and adroitness of the speech organs will 
result. 

I 

Repeat each column as rapidly as possible, without stop- 
ping for breath more than once: 

pgd-dl-ty — dgd-dl-ty ad-dl-dy — dad-dl-dy 

b!d-dl-ty — did-dl-ty af-kef-ty — kaf-kef-ty ^ 

min-nim-in — nim-min-im 3,g-gef-dy — g3,g-gef-dy 

f&d-dl-ty — dad-dl-ty et-tef-ty — tet-tef-ty 

kS,k-kl-ty — gag-gl-dy yew-pef-ty — pew-pef-ty 

wo-kef y — yo-kef-y ul-lik-y — pul-lik-y 

w6p-pef ty — p6p-per-ty ad-jef-dy — jad-jef-dy 

rush-ef-ty — slush-ef-ty ush-ef-shy — shtish-ef-shy 

grim-pef-ty — klKm-pef-ty ur-rer-ry — rur-rer-ry 

ntin-der-y — diin-der-y with-ith-thy — tith-ith-thy 

pliim-pef-ty — gltim-pef-ty is-si-kis — sik-is-is 

flat-tef-ty — tat-tef-ty ish-shi-gish — shi-gi-shish 
pip-pef-ty — tip-pef-ty 
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Repeat each line distinctly and rapidly without stopping: 
P pipe-pip-poppy-puppy-punch-piper-puU-pumper 
B bib-barb-baby-bud-bubble-blabber-blubber 
M mammy-move-must-murmur-much-miniic 
F four-five-fifty-fluffy-fireflies-flitting 

V vine-vain-vivid-voice-virtue-very-varied 
T tip-top-touch-tittle-tattle-titter-twitter 

D did-dub-daddy-dupe-dodder-dawdling-donkey 
L let-light-illume-lily-lilac-loUing^ittle-lamb 
N now-new-never-ninny-nearly-nanny-nonny 
R rose-row-hurry-rude-roaring-rearing-rising 
K king-kind-cooky-kinky-cockle-cold-cocoa 
G gag-gig-gum-giggle-gargle-guggle-gagger 
S see-sun-set-suspend'-assassin-sissy-sassafras 
Z zeal-zion-zone-zigzag-zulu-zero 
W will-well-won-weaver-water-washer 

Y you-young-yankee-yarning-yowling-yeast 
J jump-jim-jury-judging-junket-jest 

Ch church-chum-chicken-chest-cheerful-chatter 
Sh sham-shoe-shirt-shrinking-shudder-shimmer 



XIV 

Sentences for the Practise of Each 
Particular Consonant 

B 

BIND the branches of that beautiful iush. 
J5ehold the Jig hog Jehind the ftridge. 
-Bob was fteaten and ianged aftout in the Jooth. 
benjamin brought us ftread and Gutter, 6uns and 6eer. 
blackberries and Jarfterries aJound in -Berkshire. 
-Bafty remembered the bright light of the burning Jush. 
-BarJara was tending over the 6a661ing, JuJMing Jrook. 
The roJJer hailed a puJhc ca6 and paid the caJman liber- 
ally. 

Remove that broken Jowl and other ruJMsh from the 
taWe. 

A Jig 61ack Jarbed fteetle crawled up his 6ack. 

C, K, 2 

Critical comments can work to our cost. 

Her carriage was gueenly. 

The doctor cured the ^ing of the cold he caught in the 
cathedral. 

According to all accounts he is curiously crabbed and gueer. 

She is comely, ^ind and courteous, but rather common. 

He has a knac^ of caching like a Dorking chicken. 

He was caught in the act of ^ic^ing, hacking and shading 
his cousin. 

Broifeen bricks, cobbles and coal crowded the trac^. 
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He commanded Kzx\ to complete the compact with the 
du^e. 

-fiTatherine conquered the con^-ueror by her sMl in concoct- 
ing delicate conserves and drinks. 

D 

He never doubted the word of the duchess delivered on 
her death-bed. 

Richard's wicked decree produced devastation in the land. 

The lad needed a guide to indicate the direct road through 
the wood. 

Z?ick paid dearly for his dreadful blunder. 

She was determined to do her duty and endure her dreary 
destiny, as decreed. 

They found his body downtrodden in a dark, damp, dingy 
ditch. 

He loaded a hundred cords of wood on the deck of the dory. 

I could not understand a word of the ballad I heard. 

I deemed that my defense would deflect him from his 
deep-seated and morbid desire for her destruction. 

Z?ing-dong, dingle-dangle, dilly-dally, luddy-fuddy. 

F 

He /Iwng aside the xoMgh /etters which had /astened his 
/ists. 

He pu^s and blows, cou^As and laugAs with /uU /reedom. 

We/ound the thie/ far of frova the /arm. 

He had /ound re/uge behind a shea/ of al/al/a. 

His /i/e and sta^ lay on the tur/. 

We/ound that it had /alien /ive/athoms below the sur/ace. 

He/elt no /ear on/inding himsel/ adri/t on the ree/. 

His /renzied grie/ at the /light of his wi/e was piti/ul. 

Frederick's speech was /orce/ul, /irm, /ree and /luent. 

It was a relie/ to/ind her mu^ and scar/ sa/e on the whar/. 

Her/eeling of/aith was/ounded on the /acts re/erred to. 
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The glamour and glory of his grandeur grew gradually 
greater. 

Gregory greeted the gang with great gallantry. 

He gave Margaret a good gargle. 

She gazed grimly at Gustave in his gruesome degradation. 

The organ-grinder was grateful for my gift. 

Great greed brought ghastly results to the rogue. 

The gambler was gagged and dragged aboard the brig. 

The dog groveled on the grass before the gardener. 

There was no good ground for either gaiety or gloom. 

The Governor regretted the ungraciousness of his greet- 
ing to my good old grandfather. 

Growling, grumbling, gruffness, and grog are his prevailing 
sins. 

H 

ffe Aurt Ais Aand when Ae was hunting. 
The Aound Aowled beAind the Aouse. 
ifow Aot your Aand is ! 
fl^e Aeard the Aoofs of Ais Aorse. 

Do not keep your Aat on your Aead while you are at Aome. 
Rtx Aome was in a little Aut on a Aigh Aill. 
Did you Aear the Aorn of the Aunter? 
-ffe only Aums his Aigh notes at reAearsals. 
The Aunchback gave a Aunk of bread to the Aungry man 
in the Aedge. 

-ffe Aankered after Aome, Aealth, and Aappiness. 

J and soft G 

George is generally joyous and genial. 

/ohn has been to /apan and /ava. 

He was jealous because Jenny gave the jewels to /ames. 

He jerked the journalist off the jetty in a jiffy. 

The /ew jumped from the barge and joined /onah. 
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The jud^e wasyubilant that theyury agreed at once. 
She gave me^alap inyelly or yam. 
We peered at his^ests which /arred our nerves. 
The^ockey undertook the yob in our/oint interest. 
He made a yocose re/oinder to the yoUy old gentleman. 

L 

He was start/ed by a pro/onged pea/ing of the be//. 
A litt/e britt/e /imb of /arch. 

He a//owed me to take up my dwe//ing in a beautifu/ hote/. 
She is a /ively /ittle morta/ and dear/y /oves a /ife of /iberty. 
Beho/d the /owering c/oud over the /ight-house. 
He concea/ed a /ump of /ead in his ce// at the jai/. 
She works hurried/y and awkward/y, consequent/y she 
works bad/y. 

He went /imping a/ong with his /ame /eg. 
Theirs was a /ife-/ong /ove to the /ast. 
He was /wcid and /ogical, /ordly and /oyal. 

M 

ilf any a wan is a were mummy, 

Mary was meandering dreamily along. 

Shall you cliwb the mountain, or go for a swim in the lake? 

He made his name famous as a miner. 

We met three merry, merry men in the meadow. 

I can manage to amuse myself at home. 

He was tormented by the memory of his crime. 

She meant to make a martyr of me. 

She had an amazing manner of mixing her metaphors. 

Melancholy music mingles with the drama. 

N 

He came ^ear sustaining another injury. 
iVever have I known such a noisy man. 
The iVorwegian minister was newly nominated. 
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iVi«ety-wiwe woblemett spef^t the wight iw his northern 
residewce. 

The news of his awwihilation nearly unnerved him. 

Brain and nerve exhaustion are answerable for my niece's 
present needs. 

iVeither one of these nets can be necessary now. 

The nautch is an Indian dance. 

iVeatness is natural to persons of native refinement. 

A iV^apoleon is the name of the coin which once represented 
the present twenty-franc piece of the French nation. 

P 

My />et /^igeon is /drinking its pin feathers. 

Put that /luncheon near the pig-pen. 

Pick a /primrose and put it on PearPs /pincushion. 

Peter was pTep^,red to entra/> the s/>endthrift. 

Supper y sleep, and a pipe after a trdnnp are my panacea. 

A group of people felted the poor />iano-/>layer with 
pumpkins. 

As the ca/>tain was /cutting a loop in the rope he pulled 
it a/>art. 

The /tickled pepper slipped from his lips. 

Pope is PdJpdi in Italian, /carrot is />a/?a-gallo. 

The pzjnpered pet re/?aired to the upper p2irt of the 
Porter's Park. 

R 

Peach that red rose for me. 

I dread the dreaming of dreadful dreams. 

Pretty, pretty, prattling creature. 

She rose from rest wearily, drearily, and dreamily. 

The orator roused his hearers to rising and roaring with 
excitement. 

The horror of the ravages produced through his errors 
was terrific. 
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Cjreen grass is a great rest to weary eyes. 
iJosamond was already fragile when she arrived in this 
frigid region. 

My preference is for a rural rather than a royal residence. 
Such corrupted pronunciation is unwarrantable. 



5ister 5usan was sighing sentimentally under the stars. 

The 5tone that 5isyphu5 rolled was destined to 5lip back 
incessantly. 

His speech had a strikingly sinister sense. 

There is a sliding-scale in some sorts of slavery. 

5uch crucial questions cannot be solved at ont;e between 
two sips of dder. 

5imon is seemingly eoctremely sensitive about the appear- 
ance of his skin. 

The sled slipped successfully down the snowy slope. 

He sank into the sweetest sort of sleep, and was soon 
restored to his senses. 

Do you notice such small specks of dust on my slippers? 

His state impressed me sorely as one of stark, staring 
madness. 

T 

Tall and s/a/ely, he lowered above his timid tu^or. 

She fre/^ed her hear/ qmI on account of Tom's untimely 
defea/. 

Do no/ /ouch the boa/, or you may upse/ i/. 

His /o//ering s/eps /old the /ale of recen/ dis/ressful events. 

Li//le Tommy ru//le tip-/oed on /op of the /able. 

I was /augh/ /o /ake no no/ice of /i//le-/a//ling. 

In one of her /errible a//acks of /emper, she /ore his coa/ 
/o /a//ers. 

To his u//er disgus/ Pa/sy /wi//ed him with his no/orious 
in/emperance. 
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He amended the lectures at the Insti/u/e of rechnology. 
He made no a^/emp^ io tighten the s/ring. 

V 

The drtue of z;erz;ain as a remedy has proz;ed vtxy effectke. 

The ?;essel that sun;ked the heat;y storm just hoz;e in sight. 

He resobed that if the mctim sum2;ed he should be 
absobed. 

A wvid wsion of the bereaz;ement of loi>ed and z;alued 
friends made him hea2;y-hearted. 

She is a wolent little dper, dcious, dndictive, and tart 
as z;inegar. 

Fowels and z;erbs z^erily do molence to my nerz;es in making 
z;erses. 

You may sobe the problems of z;oice dbrations and sound 
waz^es without becoming a z;ocalist. 

He contriz;ed to retriez;e his fortune by his new z;enture. 

She az;owed her loz;e for the naz^al oflScer. 

The drginal z>ision 2;anquished her resen;e. 

W 

TlP^ill you wear a w;ild rose or a ze^ater-lily? 
She ze^ent at ^nce willingly out into the wide world. 
She was wofully wounded by OMt of his wicked words. 
W^as the winsome little witch who was with you weak- 
witted? 

He went to TFales to woo the woman who is now his wife. 

X fitted (eks) 

Such excesses in expression were inexcusable. 
His excitement was extreme; exceptionally so! 
*^How exceedingly exclusive you are," she exclaimed. 
Did you expect him to exercise his right to make such 
an excellent exchange? 
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The exceptional state of the exchequer was his excuse for 
executing the deed. 

X vibrated (egs) 

She exacted from him an exalted example. 

He was so exhausted after his examination that he made 
his exit before the exordium. 

His exertions were exuberant and somewhat exaggerated. 

She exhorted him not to pass his existence in exile. 

His exultation over the default of her executor was exas- 
perating. 

Y (the same sound is heard in the letter U) 

The misguided youth was ruined in a year by the usurers. 

She sympathizes usually with the yearnings of young 
people. 

Four youth prevents you from rendering i^seful service 
this year. 

Fonder in the yard stands a yew tree. 

He wsed to yell at the Fankee's yarns. 

Z (7r S vibrated 

m 

The Zouave wa^ always zealous in hi^ cau^e. 
Zion is a hill in Jerusalem; it wa^ the residence of King 
David. 

Does she seem pleased with his prize? 

I was not amazed, for it was easy to foresee those results. 

Those flowers will freeze, unless you close the windows. 

Practise Sentences for Digraphs 

Th flated 

I have thought of thirty-three things that must be put 
/trough. 

The /Aro;ng surrounding the throne was /Arilled with 
emotion. 
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The thiti /Areatened to ^Arottle him if he resisted. 

He is suffering the /Aroe of /Araldom /trough /Aoughtless- 
ness. 

He /Areatened a /Aousand times to /Arow him into the 
thorny /Aicket. 

Th vibrated 

Those who are ^Aere may /henceforth go thither. 
My fa/Aer bequea/Aed a far/Mng to my bro/Aer. 
The fea/Aer shows that the wind is from the 'North. 
I cannot hrea,the, I shall smo/Aer under all the^e clothes. 
These withered leaves look ra/Aer unwor/Ay of that vase. 

Sh 

A ^Aower is coming, be 5ure to ^Aut the window. 

He ^Aouted out of ^Aeer joyousness when the cru^Aing 
blow was averted. 

5Ae cheri^Aed the wi^A to make a full confe^^ion to the 
bi^Aop. 

After a ^Aower of ref re^Aing rain that wa^Aed the bu^Aes the 
sun^Aine was propi/ious. 

You ^Aould not ^Airk your duty or ^Arink from ^Aaring his 
poverty. 

5Ae was spla^Aed with slu^A as ^Ae da^Aed so ra^Aly into 
the mire. 

Zh 

I will examine your treasures with pleasure. 
He reached the conclusion that his property was a de- 
lusion. 

He measured the path with precision. 

There was a certain exposure even in the enclosure. 

The usurer owned much treasure. 

Adhesion and cohesion do not act in the same way. 
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m 

Ch 

We had such sl search for the cMcken. 
We heard the chicken chirp as it flew up the chimney. 
He chooses all the cAants we sing in church. 
Will you resich me my crutch, 

Eva has two encAanting dimples in her cAeeks and CAarley 
has one in his chin, 

Gz 

Frenchmen are fond of fro^5' le^5. 

After emptying the ke^^ he poured oflF the dregs. 

Put some eggs in these hz,gs. 

The cr^.gs are often hidden by the prevailing iogs. 

She drsigs the dogs over the logs and through the hogs. 

Wh 

When shall we while away an hour together? 
Which T£;Aeelbarrow and wha,t ^e^Aistle shall I take? 
I asked 7£;Aether the wherry is to be painted white? 
Stop 2e;Aining and ze/Aimpering or I will take away your 
2e;Airligig. 

Why and ie;Aerefore were you wAispering on the whsiri? 



MISCELLANEOUS SENTENCES FOR THE PRAC- 
TISE OF DANGEROUS COMBINATIONS 

Teddy and Ne//y went out together. 

The da/e of the wedding is not yet se//led. 

He credited his par/ner with an old deht. 

The 7e;Aippoor2e;ill 2£;arbles not. 

He struck the caJwan on his Sibdomen, 

He hobnobbed with his li///e /a///ing servant. 

She wa5 suddenly seized with seasickness. 

He is reputed to be a ju^^ling judge. 
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She ^Aowed the jewels to the /ew. 

He made a joke of the cAoking cAickens. 

I own a li/^/e lanJ for ligh^ cultivation. 

The /ploughman Jought a />luw-tree. 

He is a slinking, ^roveliw^, ^Mmping slug. 

PTill you whv^ that w^anton, unw;orthy wAipper-snapper? 

She was dazed and amazed at hi^ 5/eering and 5/emming 
the tide. 

He ^/rummed on the in^/rument to our di^/ress. 

Let us ^Aink /Aen of ga/Aering in our crops. 

It would be ^ood if you could ^et some codfish. 

He /illed the mt with wine of a /ine dntage. 

When she pronounced cheeses it sounded like Jesus. 

He ab^/ained from stimng a step for fear of 5/artling the 
grazing hor^e. 

He gazed in her face in the stillness of the 5/arry night. 

She sold us good dams and ^ea-^Aells. 

I heard a man say *'I saw-rer/' instead of "I saw Aer," 
"ror-oysters" instead of "raw t?ysters/' "the idear of it" for 
"the idea (>f it." 

He would not cea^e seizing hold of the Che^Aire cheese. 

He secured this ^Aield in the Asiatic division. 

The ^Aower gave place to an azure sky. 



XV 
JVords That Should Be Separated 

WHEN two sequent words are not interrupted 
by a shut consonant it is well to separate, the 
terminal and initial vowels, as otherwise, a 
connecting consonant is liable to intrude, as in the 
following examples. 

I am I-yam 

go up go-wup 

the East the-yeast 

no other no-zw)ther 

the early bird the yearly bird 

vanilla ice cream vanilla-rice cream 

the idea of it the idea-rof it 

Emma asked me Emma-rasked me 

Do no evil to anyone do no-wevil to-wenyone 

It is a good practise for those who would observe the nice- 
ties of speech to separate all accented syllables beginning 
with vowels from the preceding word, regardless of its ter- 
mination. 

When the word beginning with a vowel is unaccented, 
as in b^^^adv'ised, or one^^of^^our friends, there should be 
no separation. 

In order to produce the right effect without exaggeration 
we should aim at finishing the preceding word with great 
precision, and attacking the succeeding vowel with clear 
glottal vibrations. This will disconnect the words sufficiently. 
No inhalation between the words should be permitted. The 
following examples of contrasted combinations will aid the 



Words That Should Be Separated in 

student in determining when words should or should not be 
separated. The sentences should be repeated slowly. 

The I even numbers,.^are ( ours. 
1 1 always go | out | after lunch. 
You^^^are the^^^original | author. 
Can you | equalize^^it? 

The I interruption^_^of,^our | intercourse was | unfor- 
tunate. 

She^^observed the | utter disapproval,^ of her | aunt. 

The^^eflFect^^^of the^^event was | awful. 

The^^unnecessary expression ,_^of | anger | is pitiful. 

His was the | inspiration ,,_^of the | hour. 

We I ought to do good to | all,,_^our neighbors. 

I will go I after you at^^eleven^^o'clock. 

He fell back^^upon it | after his promise. 

She will I aid^^us in^^^our legitimate | aims. 

You^^^are to bear this^^in mind | always. 

She^^is^^a very | interesting woman. 

My principal | aim^^is yet | unfulfilled. 

She wanted ^^it ^^accomplished ^_^in | any^^^^event. 

Do not I add^^anxiety to | anybody's burdens. 

He^^objected to be^^advised by his | aunt. 

The ^_^ exactness of ^^accounts is | all ^.^ -important.. 

He I undertook ,_^it without my^^approval. 

We I always can find | amiable people. 

The battle is not to the strong | alone. 

I know not what course | others may ^^ uphold. 

We^^are going to Verona in | August. 
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The Faulty Closing of Syllables 

MUCH of the slovenly speech we deprecate is 
due to the careless closing of syllables, which 
results, not only in indistinctness but also in 
misunderstandings. To avoid this the speaker must not 
begrudge the necessary time to make, with precision, the 
shut position of the consonants at the end of each syllable. 

Where double consonants occur the speaker should bear 
in mind that more time must be given to double articulations 
than to single ones. For instance, it takes longer to say 
adep'-t than either a-de/>, or a-de/, and longer still for a 
treble articulation such as, adep-ts, and so forth. 

Another slovenly habit is that of slighting or shirking 
the vowel. For instance, saying fount'n instead of foun- 
tain, lat'n for latin. Such inelegancies of speech are surely 
not what one has a right to expect from those who have had 
the advantages of education. They should therefore be 
strenuously avoided. 

Here follow some instances of sentences which by imper- 
fect articulation convey an entirely different meaning from 
that which is intended. Some of these are quoted from A. M. 
Bell's *' Principles of Speech.'' 

luxurious oi\ instead of 

pray to nobody 



a languid aim 
that last^ /ill night 
pay nobody 
use oV words 

•; ^anstraua eyes 

t'- ' . • 



luxurious soil 
pra/6 to nobody 
a languid dame 
that las/ 5/ill night 
pai» nobody 
use solt words 
monstrous ^ize 
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proof of utility 



instead (?/ proof of /utility 



a sad angler 
beer descending 
his cry moved me 
make tean our hearts 
Can the Ethiopian change his 
^in or the leopard his />ots 



a 
a 



" a sad Tangier 
" bear J descending 
" his criw^ moved me 
" make dean our hearts 
" . . . change his 5kin or 
the leopard his ^pots 



ARTICULATIONS THAT ARE FREQUENTLY 

SHIRKED 

not a thir-descent 
" he g(?-slow 



a third descent 

he goes slow 

swift of foot 

with things 

why stand dumb 

the lark'5 shrill note 

five voices 

almost too good 

pum/>-kin 

the sweetes/ smile 

a constant smirk 

a bad defender 

trus/ not 

a litt/e /eaven 

oak-deaving thunderbolts 

tempests ^wept the land 

my soul /oathes a lie 

spend time in good duties 

a grea^ deal 



(( 



iC 



n 



iC 



cc 



cc 



it 



(C 



i( 



(C 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



cc 



swift o'-ioot 

wi-things 

why staw-dumb 

the lark-shrill note 

fi-voices 

almo'-stoo good 

pung-kin 

the sweeter-wile 

a constanr-mirk 

a bad-rfender 

tiVLSS-not 

a littl-evven 

oak-/eaving 

temper-wept the land 

my st?-loathes a lie 

spew-time in goo-duties 

a grey deal 



EXAMPLES OF FAULTY SYLLABIC 
ACCENTUATION 

Another fault to be avoided is that of putting stress on 
the terminations ary, ory, ony, etc., as in litera/y, orato/y, 
testimon'y. 
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necessary 

territory 

matrimony 

literary 

oratory 

testimony 

extraordinary 

emissary 

dilatory 

momentary 

ordinary 

temporary 



rightly 
accented 



w^j -e-sa-n 

tef'-ri-to-ri 

ma/'-ri-mo-ni 

/i/^::er-ari.. 

(?r'-a-td-ri 

te^'-ti-mo-ni 

eks-/r^'-di-na-ri 

^m'i-sa-ri 

dil'-a-to-ri 

mo'-men-ta-ri 

6r'di-na-ri 

tem'po-ra-ri 



not neces-sar'y 
ter ri tor'y 
mat ri mo'ny 
lit- er aV-y 
o-ra-t{?V y 
tes-ti-W(?'-ny 
extror di nar'y 
emis-sa'r-y 
di-la-to'ry 
mo-men-ta'ry 
or-di-na'ry 
tempo-ra'ry 



XFII 



Exercises for Clear Enunciation of 



Sequent Syllables 



(As Written) 

affirmation 

affluence 

alliteration 

alteration 

amiability 

assistance 

balcony 

ballooning 

banishment. - 

banister 

barbarity 

battery 

bereavement 

calamity 

calendar 

calumniate 

Calvinism 

Canadian 

canonically 

capitalization 

carbonize 

characteristic 

chocolate 

chronologically 

cinnamon 



(CORKECT PRONUNaATION) 

af-er-ma'-shun 

afMu-ence 

al-lit-e-ra' shun 

al-tgr-a' shun 

a-mi-a-bil' i-ti 

as-sis'tans 

bal' ko-ni 

bal-loon'ing 

ban'ish-ment 

ban'is-ter 

bar-bar'i-ty 

bat'er-i 

be-rev'ment 

ka-lam'i-ti 

kal'en-der 

ka-lum'ni-at 

kal'vin-izm 

ka-na'di-an 

ka-non'i-ka-li 

kap-i-tal-i-za'shun 

kar'-bo-niz 

kar-ak-ter-is'tik 

chok' o-lat 

kron-6-loj'i-ka-li 

sin'a-mun 



not af'mation 

" al-lit'rashun 

" al-t'rashun 

" a-m'abirti 

" 'sis-tuns 

" bal'-k'ny 

" b'loo'ning 

" ban'sh-mwnt 

" ban's'ter 

" bar-bar'ty 

" bat'ry 

" b'rev'mwnt 

" k'lam'ty 

" kal'n-der 

k'lum'ni-ate 

" kalVnizwm 

" k'na di-«n 

" k'non'i-k'ly 

" kap-//i-za-shun 

" kar'b'niz 

k'ar-t'ris-tik 

" chokMwt (w(?r) h't 

" kron'-loj'-k'ly 

" sin'-mun 
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(As Written) 

circulation 

clamorou s _ 

coagulation 

collaterally 

colloquialism 

concomitant 

conference 

congressional • 

consideration 

consolidation 

Corinthian 

corruptibility 

cosmopolitan 

crystallize 

cultivation 

decalogue 

deceitfulness 

decoration 

deference 

delicacy 

deliberation 

delicious 

demo cratic ally 

differentiation 

d ilatory^ 

disagreeable 

disappearance 

disconsolate 

dissatisfaction 

dissonance 

divisibility 

drudgery 

durability 

economy 



(Correct Pronunciation) 

ser-kw-la'shun 

klam'er-us 

ko-ag-u-la'shun 

kol-at'er-a-li 

kol-o'kwi-al-izm 

kon-kom'i-tant 

kon'fer-ens 

kon-gresh'un-al 

kon-sid-er-a'shun 

kon-sol-i-da'shun 

ko-rin'thi-an 

kor-up-ti-bil'i-ti 

kos-mo-pol'i-tan 

kris'ta-liz 

kul-ti-va'shun 

dek'a-log 

de-set'fool-nes 

dek-o-ra'shun 

def'er-ens 

del'i-ka-si 

de-lib-er-a'shun 

de-lish'us 

dem-o-krat'ika-li 

dif-er-en-shi-a'shun 

dil'a-to-ri 

dis-a-gre'a-bl 

dis-a-per'ans 

dis-kon'so-lat 

dis-sat-is-fak'shun 

dis'o-nans 

di-viz-i-bil'i-te 

drudj'er-i 

du-ra-bil'i-ti 

e-kon'o-mi 



not ser-k'la shun 

" klam-rus 

" kwag'-lashun 

" k'lat'rwly 

" k'lo-kwi-i^l-izm 

" kon-kom'tant 

" kon-f'rwns 

" kon-gresh'nwl 

" kon'-sid'ra'shun 

" k'n-soP-da-shun 

" k'rin-thi-Mn 

" k'rup-ti-birty 

" kos-mer-pol'tun 

" kris'tliz 

" kult'-va-shun 

" dek'log 

" d'set'ful-ness 

" dek'ra-shun 

" def'rwnce 

" del'kw-si 

" d'lib'ra-shun 

" d'lish-us 

" dem'krat'-kul-ly 

" dif'ren-sh'a-shun - 

" dirt'ry 

dis'gre'bl 

" dis'perwnce 

" dis-kon-s'lut 

" d's-sat's-fak-sh'un 

" dis"n«nce 

" di-viz'birty 

" drudj'ry 

" joo-ra-biP-ty 

" e-kon'mi 



Exercises for Clear Enunciation iiy 



(As Written) (Correct Pronunciation) 



eflFeminate 

egotistic 

elucidate 

emancipation . 

eminence 

eniissaEjt 

equivalent 

facility 

fallibility 

fertilization 

fundamental 

furniture 

futility 

generation 

gr ajimatically . 

gratuitous 

gravitate 

hysterically 

identify 

illeg itimate 

imagination 

indelicacy 

indirectly 

ineffectuallv 

infelicitous 

informally 

intelligible 

juvenile 

kitchenette 

legitimate 

loftily 

logical 

lubricate 

macaroon 



ef-fem'i-nat 

eg-o-tist'ik 

e-lus'i-dat 

e-man'si-pa-shun 

em'i-nens 

em'i-sa-ri 

e-kwiv'a-lent 

fa-sil'i-ti 

fal-i-bin-ti 

fer-til-i-za'shun 

fun-da-ment'al 

fur'ni-twr 

fu-tin-ti 

jen-er-a'shun 

gra-mat'i-ka-li 

gra-tu'i-tus 

grav'i-tat 

his-ter'i-ka-li 

i-den'ti-fi 

il-le-jit'imat 

im-aj-i-na'shun 

in-del'i-ka-si 

in-di-rekt'li 

in-e-fek'tu-al-li 

in-fe-lis'i-tus 

in-for'ma-li 

in-ten-ji-bl 

jooVe-nil 

kich-en-et' 

le-jit'i-mat 

16ft'i-li 

loj'i-kal 

lu'bri-kat 

mak-a-roon' 



not ef-fem'nate 
egg'tistik 
e-loos'date 
e-mans'pashun 
em'nence 
em's'ry 
e-kwiv'lwnt 
fiiJ-cil'ty ' 
farbil'ty 
fer-tli-zashun 
fund 'men twl 
furn'tchur 
fu-tirty 
jen'rashun 
gramat'k'ly 
gra-t^M-tus 
grav'tate 
his-terr'kly 
ident'fy 
iirjit'-mut 
imaj'nashun 
in-del'cacy 
in-d'rektly 
in-e-fektchuUy 
in-f'lis'tus 
in-form'ly 
in-telj-bul 
joov'-nile 
kich'-nette 
le-jit'-mut 
loft'ly 
loj'cul 
loobr'cate 
mak'roon 
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(As Written) (Corkect Pronunciation) 






mackintosh 


mak'in-tosh 


not mak'n-tosh 


merciless 


mer'si-les 




mer-s'less 


militate 


mil'i-tat 




mil'-tate 


moderation 


mod-er-a'shun 




mod'rashun 


modification 


m od-i-fi-ka'shun 




mod'ficashun 


monotonous 


mo-not'o-nus 




m'not'nus 


multitudinous 


mul-ti-tu'di-nus 




multitood'nus 


necessary' 


nes'e-sa-ri 




nes'sary 


observation 


ob-zer-va'shun 




obzVashun 


opportunity 


op-per-tu'ni-ti 




op-p't(?^nty 


opposition 


op-po-zish'un 




opp'zishun 


ordinarily 


or'di-na-ri-li 
par-li-men'ta-ri 




ord'na'r-ily 


parliamentary 


parl'men'-try 


parsimonious 


par-si-mo'ni-us 




pars'mo-nius 


participant 


par-tis'i-pant 




par-tis'pwnt 


gedanlicaUy,- 


pe-dan'ti-ka-li 




pedantik'ly 


percolator 


per'ko-la-ter 




per-k'later 


politeness 


po-lit'ness 




p'lite-ness 


privilege 


priv'i-lej 




priv'-Hj 


professional 


pro-fesh'un-al 




profesh'-nwl 


pusillanimous 


pu-sil-an'i-mus 




pu-slan'mus 


pyroxyline 


pi-roks'i-lin 




prox'-lin 


quizzical 


kwiz'i-kal 




quiz'-kal 


radically 


rad'i-ka-li 




rad'-kly 


resurrection 


rez-er-ek'shun 




rez'rek-shun 


restoration 


res-to-ra'shun 




res-t'ra-shun 


resuscitation 


re-sus-i-ta'shun 




resus'tashun 


revolutionary 


rev-o-lu'shun-a-ri 




rev'l<7^sh'nary 


scrofulous 


skrof'u-lus 




skrof'lus 


scrupulous 


skroo'pu-lus 




skroo-p'lus 


seminary 


sem'i-na-ri 




sem'-nary 


senility 


sen-il'i-ti 




s'nirty 


tangible 


tan'ji-bl 




tanj'-b«l 


terminate 


ter'mi-nat 




term'nate 
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(As Written) 


(Correct Pronunciation) 




terrible 


ter'i-bl not terr'ble 


timidity 


tim-id'i-ti ' 


' timid'ty 


titillation 


tit-i-la'shun ' 


* tit'lation 


utiKty 


u-tiri-ti 


' utirty 


vacillate 


vas'i-lat ' 


' vas'late 


versatility 


ver-sa-til'i-ti * 


' versatility 


vigilance 


vij'i-lans ' 


* vij'lwnce 


visitation 


viz-i-ta'shun ' 


' viz'ta-shun 


vocalize 


vo'kal-iz ' 


' vo-klize 


vociferous 


vo-sif'er-us ' 


' vo-sif'rus 


wistfully 


wist'foo-li * 


' wis'f'ly 



XVIII 

Things to be Remembered 

THE following aphorisms may be used as practise 
sentences. 
I. Always open the mouth before speaking. 

2. If the lips are not kept well apart you will mumble 
your words and direct them through the nose. 

3. The teeth should never be closed in speech. 

4. Do not use the lips unnecessarily, and never consciously. 

5. It is a common fault to talk in the nose; thus the 
mouth is not used as a resonator at all, and the sound is 
mumbled and indistinct. 

6. Talking in the nose is not to be confused with nasal 
twangs which is something quite different. The nasal sound 
is when the nose passage is constricted or shut off. 

7. Do not abuse the glorious faculty of speech by drawl- 
ing, screaming, or roaring, by whining, mumbling, or mouthing. 

8. "Sound every letter in every word unless there is a 
reason for not doing so, as where letters occur that are prop- 
erly silent." 

9. "In distinct articulation words must not be hurried 
over, nor precipitated syllable over syllable, nor melted into 
a mass of confusion." 

10. "Words should issue from the mouth as coins newly 
issued from the mint, deeply and accurately impressed, per- 
fectly finished, neatly struck by the proper organs, sharp, 
distinct, in due succession, and of due weight." 

(Quoted from A. M. Bell.) 

11. Clear enunciation includes both distinct articulations 
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